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Five Ways to Help This Cause: 


Subscribe to the JourNAaL 


Become a member of the Association 


Contribute to our Research Fund 


Collect and send us the historical materials bearing 
on the Negroes of your community 


Urge every Negro to write us all he knows about his 


family history 








$30,000 NEEDED 


Help us raise annually the sum of $30,000 to finance the work 
of collecting and publishing the materials bearing on Negro life 
and history. Our efforts have hitherto been restricted to what 
we have been able to induce interested individuals to undertake 
in their respective localities. Moving at this slow rate and in 
such an unsystematic way, the work will proceed so slowly that 
many valuable documents and the testimonies of slaves and 
masters will be lost to the world and the story of the Negro will 
perish with him. = ig 

To raise this fund we are appealing to all persons professing 
an interest in the propagation of the truth. We need 


4 persons to contribute annually $1,000 each 


~ 


S persons to contribute annually 500 each 
16 persons to contribute annually 250 each 
20 persons to contribute annually 100 each 
40 persons to contribute annually 50 each 
80 persons to contribute annually 25 each 

200 persons to contribute annually 10 each 


The dual effort of the Association makes its work more expen- 
sive than that of other scientific movements. This undertaking 
differs from most of such enterprises in that it unites the efforts 
of both a learned society and a bureau of research. The Associa- 
tion is concerned with the discussion, publication, and circula- 
tion of historical materials, and at the same time it employs 
investigators to explore fields of Negro history hitherto neg- 
lected or unknown. This work cannot be successfully prosecuted 
with less than $20,000 a year; and if we hope to develop it in all 
of its aspects to prevent the Negro from becoming a negligible 
factor in the thought of the world, the income must be much 
larger than this. 





All contributions should be sent to the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, 1538 Ninth Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Association is incorporated and the Secretary- 
Treasurer is bonded. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF NEGRO 
LIFE AND HISTORY HELD IN WASHINGTON, 
D. C., FROM OCTOBER 29 TO NOVEMBER 1, 1933 


The annual meeting of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History was held in Washington, D. C., 
from October 29 to November 1, 1933. Like the other meet- 
ings of recent years it so impressed those in attendance as 
to evoke the declaration that it was the most successful in 
the history of this effort. These repetitions of the same 
laudatory expressions with respect to each annual meeting 
show that there is at least an increasing interest in this 
work and that it is rapidly finding a place in the life of the 
nation. Delegates could not fail to be impressed with the 
representative attendance from various parts of the coun- 
try in spite of the crisis through which we are now passing. 

The conference opened with the session at 3:00 P. M., 
Sunday, the 29th, at Lincoln Temple. The presiding officer 
was Mr. Garnet C. Wilkinson, first assistant superintendent 
of schools, of Washington, D. C., and chairman of the Gen- 
eral Committee in charge of local arrangements. After suc- 
cinctly stating the purpose of the meeting and of this ses- 
sion in particular he introduced President Joseph J. Rhoads, 
of Bishop College in Texas. He discussed teaching the 
Negro child. The speaker endeavored to bring forward a 
new thought in the education of the youth. He would scien- 
tifically evaluate the Negro’s past and would depart from 
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traditional standards which ignore the culture and back- 
ground of the people taught. The speaker would work out 
a new program of progress and raise the standard for a 
forward march toward the objectives which our lack of 
proper orientation has prevented us from reaching. 

Dr. Arthur D. Wright, of the John F. Slater Fund, talk- 
ing along the same line, undertook to answer specifically the 
question as to what we should teach the Negro child about 
himself and about others in relation to himself. His thought 
was that we should teach the Negro child the same as we 
teach any other child, for no one has yet proved that there is 
any such thing as certain ‘‘ inescapable differences between 
the races ’’ as to require any policy to the contrary. Dr. 
Wright insisted, however, that while the content may be the 
same, the Negroes, like any other people with a great heri- 
tage, should manifest a quickening interest in the geography, 
ethnology, anthropology, and history of Africa and in their 
achievements and present status in the modern world. 

This session was followed by a reception to the visitors 
at the Phillis Wheatley Association from six to eight the 
same day. It was representative to have in the receiving 
line such persons as Mrs. Julia West Hamilton, of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Miss Nannie H. Burroughs, of the National 
Training School, Washington, D. C.; and Mrs. Mary Mc- 
Leod Bethune, of Bethune-Cookman College. A number of 
delegates like Mr. C. L. Harper, of the Booker T. Washing- 
ton High School, Atlanta, Georgia, Mr. R. E. Cureton, and 
other teachers from that city, and Dr. Willis N. Huggins, of 
New York City, who did arrive in time for the 3: 00 o’clock 
session were on hand to be greeted at this reception. Miss 
Naomi V. Johnson rendered a number of piano selections 
and Mrs. L. B. Dudley gave an appropriate reading based 
on the heroism of the slave at St. Michael’s. 

Monday, the next day, was devoted to a visit to the schools 
and places of interest in Washington and its vicinity. The 
visitors were escorted by a committee with Mr. H. H. Long, 
assistant superintendent of schools, Washington, D. C., in 
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charge. The delegates had the opportunity to observe the 
work of senior and junior high schools, of Miner Teachers 
College, and of Howard University. At several of these 
schools the visitors were called upon to deliver addresses. 
Some of the visitors and local friends found this particular 
opportunity one of the most profitable offered by the annual 
meeting. 

At five o’clock the same day the visitors assembled at 
the Whitelaw Hotel for the Get-Acquainted Dinner. The 
committee on arrangement prepared for one hundred and 
fifty, but as a result of an unexpected attendance the num- 
ber had to be increased at the last hour to two hundred. 
The accommodations were such that a number of persons 
desiring to be present could not be served. This in itself 
was evidence of the success of this particular function. The 
Dinner closed with appropriate short addresses. Mr. John 
C. Bruce, a supervisor in the Public Schools of Washington, 
D. C., served as the toastmaster. He connected the occasion 
of the study of the Negro with the central thought of the 
hour, namely, to become acquainted and to find out what 
each one in various parts of the country had done in the 
prosecution of the study of Negro life and history. 

The regular addresses on this occasion were delivered 
by Mrs. Lucey Harth Smith, of Lexington, Kentucky, and 
Dr. Mason A. Hawkins, of the Douglass High School of 
Baltimore. Mrs. Smith emphasized the value of personal 
contacts with the distinguished Negroes of the country, the 
necessity for bringing them before the youth in demonstra- 
tions of their literary and aesthetic works to show in con- 
crete form the achievements of the race. Dr. Hawkins 
undertook to review the various attitudes with respect to 
the Negro and to establish a claim for equal consideration on 
the grounds that the Negro is not inferior but belongs to a 
great family of the races to the level of which he has reached. 
Short addresses were, then, delivered by Mr. C. L. Harper, 
of the Booker T. Washington High School of Atlanta. Pro- 
fessor R. E. Cureton of the same institution, Professor 
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Kidd, of the Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Mr. A. A. Schomburg, of New York City, Professor Jean 
Joseph Adam, of Johnson C. Smith University, M. Clarae, 
of the French Embassy, Mr. Dantés Bellegarde, the Haitian 
Minister to the United States, Judge James A. Cobb, of the 
District of Columbia Municipal Court, and President Mor- 
decai W. Johnson, of Howard University. 

Almost immediately following this enjoyable repast came 
an ‘‘ Evening with Negro Musicians ’’ in the Garnet-Pat- 
terson High School Auditorium. This affair had all of the 
delightful touches of the refinement that its title indicates. 
In the first place, the building was crowded to capacity half 
an hour before the time scheduled for the beginning, and 
delegates coming from the Dinner had difficulty in securing 
seats. When the musical festival started promptly at 8:00 
o’clock all standing room had been taken. 

The first to appear on the program was Mr. Clarence 
Cameron White, celebrated violinist who has recently re- 
tured from abroad where he composed the opera entitled 
‘* Ouanga.’”’ His rendition of Negro music thrilled the audi- 
ence and tended to inculeate a keener appreciation of the 
Negro in this art. He was followed by Mr. William Duncan 
Allen, of Howard University, who as a pianist was equal 
to the occasion of entertaining the audience with his fine 
touch and remarkable performances. Then followed Mr. 
H. Laurence Freeman, of New York City, who with the 
assistance of his son presented in a most instructive fashion 
selections from four of his own operas. After these came 
Miss Camille Nickerson, of Howard University, who demon- 
strated certain most valuable discoveries in Creole music 
as a result of recent research in this field. 

The audience was then especially delighted by the most 
impressive rendition of several selections by Mr. R. Todd 
Duncan, barytone, now connected with Howard University 
as an instructor in music. After a second appearance on 
the program of Mr. Clarence Cameron White, who thrilled 
the audience then to the extent that it had not been before, 
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appeared Madame Lillian Evanti. She closed the program 
triumphantly with the Aria from La Traviata by Verdi. 
She not only gave one of the most successful demonstra- 
tions of what the Negro can do in grand opera but finished 
with an appropriate spiritual which tended to deepen the 
favorable impression which she had already made. 

The next session of the Annual Meeting was on Tuesday 
morning at 11:00 o’clock, at the Phillis Wheatley Associa- 
tion, where took place the discussion as to the education of 
the Negro with respect to his background. It was really a 
continuation of the discussion which had been opened at the 
Sunday afternoon session. Mr. L. S. James, of the Mary- 
land Normal School, opened this session with appropriate 
remarks. He was then followed by Mr. Herman Dreer, of 
St. Louis. Out-of his experience in teaching special classes 
in Negro history in that city he showed how the work may 
be done and how it may be correlated with the regular 
curriculum. He was followed by Mr. F. M. Wood, super- 
visor of colored schools, Baltimore, Maryland. He empha- 
sized the special need for educating the teachers in their 
own lore and in their own background. He showed that the 
great difficulty in the teaching of the life and history of the 
Negro in schools is that the teachers themselves are not 
informed. Professor K. B. M. Crooks, of Hampton Insti- 
tute, then delivered an address on the teaching of science 
and connected it with the thought of the American Negro. 
He tried to show that science is not necessarily an experi- 
mentation with nature but rather a search for the truth and 
an increasing appreciation for the truth. When we have 
learned this we shall be broad enough to include not only 
truth with respect to one particular race but the truth about 
all members of the human family. 

Short addresses then followed. Professor J. H. N. War- 
ing, of the Downingtown Industrial School, emphasized the 
importance of teaching the white people more about the 
Negro inasmuch as the speaker’s experience has shown that 
white persons who have given attention to the study of the 
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Negro have softened in their attitude toward the race. Pro- 
fessor Merl R. Eppse, of the Tennessee State College, made 
some remarks, and so did Mr. Thomas C. Williams of the 
Bordentown Industrial School. Both of these gentlemen 
emphasized the importance of knowing the pupils better in 
order to teach them what they need to learn. Professor 
Eugene A. Clark, of Miner Teachers College, had a very 
exhaustive and profitable report from the various teachers 
and principals of the schools of Washington, D. C., show- 
ing what they are doing in teaching the literature and his- 
tory of the Negro, how they have approached the problem, 
and what results they have obtained. 

On Tuesday at 3:30 P. M. at the United States National 
Museum came ‘‘An Afternoon with Negro Artists.’’ This 
centered around as the main attraction a splendid exhibit 
of the works of Negro artists prepared under the direction 
of a committee of which Professor James V. Herring, of 
Howard University, was chairman. The best works of Allan 
Freelon, Edwin A. Harleston, Palmer C. Hayden, William 
H. Johnson, Archibald J. Motley, Jr., James A. Porter, 
William E. Seott, Albert A. Smith, Laura Wheeler Waring, 
Hale Woodruff, James Lesesne Wells, Lois M. Jones, and 
James Allan were exhibited. There were displayed also the 
work by the pupils of the Southeast House Art Studio, 
Washington, D. C., the work done by the pupils of the Free 
Art Workshop and Studio, sponsored by the Harlem Adult 
Education Committee of New York City, the work done by 
the pupils of the Public Schools of the District of Columbia, 
Divisions 10-13, the work done by the students of Atlanta 
University, and the work done by students of Howard Uni- 
versity. The display included also an exhibit of books 
showing the African’s achievement in musi¢ and an exhibit 
of the outstanding Negro composers of music in America. 

The session opened with an illuminating lecture on Negro 
Art by Dr. Alain Locke. He discussed not only the contri- 
butions of the Negro in the United States but even the 
African background. He tried to connect the most prominent 
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artists of today with these beginnings on that continent. At 
the close of the lecture, which was warmly received, the 
audience had a chance to review these works. The exhibit 
remained open two weeks longer, however, and was viewed 
by thousands of persons who considered this in many 
respects the high water mark of the conference. 

On Tuesday evening in the Garnet-Patterson High School 
Auditorium the conference assembled for ‘‘An Evening 
with Negro Poets.’’? Dr. James H. Dillard, former Director 
of the John F. Slater Fund, presided. He emphasized the 
importance of the role played by the poet in the social order. 
The poet not only expresses truth but beautiful truth, and 
he makes it more appealing than it would be sometimes in 
concrete form. Poetry, then, has its place in the cultural 
life of every nation. The principal address of the occasion, 
however, was delivered by Professor Benjamin Brawley, 
of Howard University. He discussed ‘‘ The Promise of 
Negro Literature.’’ In reviewing the achievements in this 
field he made the distinction between those enduring things 
which are worth while and what may be popular for the 
moment. He believes in the more serious and profound 
expression of thought in prose and poetry rather than in 
that which is facetious and diverting. Professor Brawley 
then presented five outstanding poets who read from what 
they considered their best selections. These were Gertrude 
Parthenon McBrown, a writer of verse for children, Georgia 
Douglass Johnson, a poet of varying interests, Leslie Pink- 
ney Hill, an educator with poetry as an avocation, Mrs. 
Alice Dunbar Nelson, a figure in many réles in the life of 
the Negro, and Sterling A. Brown, author of a recent col- 
lection of poems entitled The Southern Road. Music was 
furnished for the occasion by a quartette of the Palmer 
Memorial Institute of Sedalia, North Carolina. 

Wednesday morning the conference assembled for a ses- 
sion on modern languages and literatures in Negro schools. 
Dean E. P. Davis, of Howard University, presided. He 
took occasion to review the treatment of the Negro in Ger- 
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man literature and mentioned three outstanding authors of 
that country who have approached the thought of the Negro 
sympathetically rather than contemptuously. He then in- 
troduced as the first speaker Professor V. B. Spratlin who 
discussed ‘‘ The Negro in Spanish Literature.’’ His address 
was illuminating from beginning to end. He gave not only 
the usual sketch of those who have mentioned the Negro in 
poems, novels, or dramas, but undertook to survey the com- 
plete development of the thought of the Spanish people with 
respect to the Negro. He was followed by Dr. W. N. Rivers 
of the Agricultural and Technical College, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. He discussed why Negroes should study 
the romance languages. This discourse was equally as 
scholarly in that it treated the history of the Negro in the 
mind of the Latin from time immemorial up to the present 
day. The speaker then outlined the social and economic 
reasons why more attention should be directed to the Ro- 
mance languages and literatures in Negro schools. He em- 
phasized also the necessity for having Negroes give more 
attention to authorship of books which are now being used 
as a basis for instruction in the schools and colleges. Inas- 
much as the field so far has been occupied altogether by 
authors of another race the Negro has thereby failed to 
avail himself of a great opportunity. The general discus- 
sion was opened by Professor John F. Matheus, of West 
Virginia State College. He was followed by a number of 
other persons who added thoughts of consequence. 

At 1:30 P. M. that day was held the annual business ses- 
sion. In the absence of President Hope, Captain Louis R. 
Mehlinger, Secretary-Treasurer of the Association, pre- 
sided, and when he had to leave a little later before the 
meeting adjourned the chair was taken by Dr. James H. 
Dillard. The reports of the officers of the Association were 
read, discussed, and approved. Then followed the election 
of the following officers: John Hope, President, Louis R. 
Mehlinger, Secretary-Treasurer, C. G. Woodson, Director 
and Editor; and as members of the Executive Council, 
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together with the foregoing, John M. Gandy, H. Councill 
Trenholm, Edwin R. Embree, W. R. Banks, Alexander L. 
Jackson, A. M. Schlesinger, Bishop R. A. Carter, Harry E. 
Davis, T. Wingate Todd, James H. Dillard, Franz Boas, 
William E. Dodd, Evarts B. Greene, and Joseph J. Rhoads. 

Taking up the matter of plans for the future, the Direc- 
tor brought forward the proposal of extending the work of 
the Association as in the case of establishing a Southwest 
Branch of the society in Texas. Mrs. Grace Rich added the 
thought of doing more to reach the rural schools, the needs 
of which she had observed when she once served as a teacher 
in such a community. Dr. John M. Gandy suggested that 
the Director of the Association select and route throughout 
the South for the various schools lecturers from Europe 
who have a new thought from scientific discoveries among 
Negroes of Africa. The Director himself also suggested a 
closer cooperation of the schools to make of the Association 
a sort of national coordinating agency for the preparation 
of young men to study and the publication of works bearing 
upon Negro life and history. A Findings Committee to 
carry out all these suggestions in more detail was appointed 
with power to draw up and publish to the country an address 
on these matters. 

The afternoon was devoted to the study of the Negro in 
history. Dr. John M. Gandy, of Virginia State College, pre- 
sided. Dr. Thomas P. Martin, of the Library of Congress, 
discussed the ‘‘ Sources of Negro History,’’ especially those 
in the Library of Congress. He took occasion to show how 
the Library has been greatly enriched during recent years 
by the manuscripts photostated in Europe and now de- 
posited in the Library of Congress. He referred also to 
the special collection of manuscripts bearing on the Negro 
deposited in the Library of Congress by the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History. 

Dr. Charles H. Wesley, of Howard University, discussed 
‘¢ The Emancipation of the Free Colored Population in the 
British Empire.’’ This is an outgrowth of a study of the 
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West Indies which he has made during recent years. The 
address was well prepared and impressively delivered. It 
had the effect of inspiring the handicapped with the thought 
that as the oppressed element of the West Indies finally 
solved their problem in attaining recognition after years of 
struggle so may others look forward to such an outcome. 
Then followed a discussion in which participated Professor 
Merl Eppse, Mrs. Carrie Clifford, and Dr. Carter G. 
Woodson. 

At the final session at 8:00 o’clock on Wednesday was 
discussed the ‘‘ Neglected Fields of Negro History.’’ The 
Director of the Association presided. The first speaker was 
Professor Luther P. Jackson, of Virginia State College. He 
delivered an address on the ‘‘ Economic Status of the Free 
Negro in Virginia in 1860.’’ The discussion showed origi- 
nal treatment and independent research and gave a new 
thought as to what the young students of history are now 
doing in penetrating unexplored fields. He was followed by 
Professor E. P. Southall, of the Florida Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, who delivered an address on ‘‘ The 
Negro in Florida Prior to the Civil War.’’ This address 
also showed extensive research and a broad grasp of that 
particular aspect of American history. Although local it 
had national ramifications which in the history of the Negro 
in that part had still greater significance. 

Following this address came the award of History Prizes. 
Inasmuch as Miss Faith Vibert, of London, and M. Fernand 
Masse of Paris, could not be present, the first prize of one 
hundred dollars and second of fifty dollars for the best 
articles contributed to the Journau or Necro History dur- 
ing the year were sent to them by mail. Mr. Ben N. Azikiwe, 
of Lincoln University, who won the first prize of fifty dol- 
lars for the best review contributed to the JournaL oF 
Necro History during the year was likewise absent, and his 
prize had to be mailed to him. Mr. Victor R. Daly, winner 
of the second prize offered for the next best review, was 
present and received it in person. It was fortunate to be 
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able to announce also that these prizes will be offered again 
next year by a friend of the cause who has been trying to 
stimulate interest and as far as possible elevate the tone of 
the contributions to the JournaL or Necro History. 

Before the meeting adjourned the Director announced the 
Committee on Findings and Recommendations. The Com- 
mittee later reported the following which serves as the main 
feature of the Negro History Week Pamphlet for direct- 
ing the celebration which begins February 11, 1934. 

The members of the Committee, in addition to the Direc- 
tor of the Association, are Dean D. O. W. Holmes, of 
Howard University; Dr. Ambrose Caliver, of the United 
States Office of Education; Mr. A. A. Schomburg, of the 
New York Public Library; Mrs. Lucy Harth Smith, of the 
Booker T. Washington School in Lexington, Kentucky; 
Miss Edith A. Lyons, principal of the Morgan School in 
Washington; Mr. W. M. Brewer, head of the Department 
of History in the Washington Public High Schools; Pro- 
fessor Merl R. Eppse, head of the Department of History 
of the Tennessee State College; Professor E. P. Southall, 
dean of the Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College; 
President J. J. Rhoads, of Bishop College in Texas; Mr. 
Thomas C. Williams, assistant principal of the Bordentown 
Manual Training School; Mr. Carrington L. Davis, an 
instructor in the Frederick Douglass High School in Balti- 
more, and Mr. Herman Dreer, assistant principal of the 
Sumner High School of St. Louis. The recommendations 
of the Committee are: 


1. That, inasmuch as experience has shown that white students in- 
structed in Negro life and history have softened in their atti- 
tudes toward the Negro, a more extensive teaching of these 
facts should be provided for in all schools without regard to 
race. Yet even though some institutions may not consider it 
necessary or expedient to offer such instruction, the Negroes 
in charge of schools should not neglect this opportunity to 
inspire their pupils by a study of their own background. 

2. That in the teaching of Negro life and history all tendencies 
toward misrepresentation, self-glorification, chauvinism, or em- 
bittering one element of the population against the other 
should be avoided and teachers should present the truth and 
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nothing but the truth as it is revealed by scientific research. 
Slavery, serfdom, and social proscription should be presented 
not as peculiar to the Negro but as periods of development 
though which all races have passed. 

That, inasmuch as the Negro during the last four hundred years 
has been so handicapped by oppression that he has not been 
able to develop the best in him, the history of ancient, 
mediaeval, and modern Africa should be studied to show the 
proper place of the race in history not only on that continent 
but in the Mediterranean World where the Negro was once 
an important factor. 

That all schools be urged to work toward the use of textbooks 
which, without bias, portray the history of all people regard- 
less of race to obviate the necessity for special effort to discover 
the whole truth; but, for the time being, in schools made up 
largely of Negroes, textbooks bearing on the race in particular 
should be used to safeguard the effort against chance teaching 
which never leads to definite results. 

That in communities where the schools fail to take Negro life 
and history into account such work should be properly in- 
corporated into or correlated with the regular programs. of 
adult education and young people’s societies in the churches; 
and the method of personal contact should be frequently used 
to acquaint the masses with the Negro’s contribution to civili- 
zation by bringing to them persons informed in history and 
exhibiting frequently their literary, musical, and aesthetic 
works. 

That, inasmuch as education begins at the fireside, all homes be 
urged to provide themselves with the best newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books which record the significant achievements of 
the Negro while giving no less attention to the history and 
status of the other elements of population in order to see the 
social order as a panorama in which all play their parts. 

That every elementary school, beginning with the first grade. 
should deliberately and specifically teach the history of the 
Negro. To this end the principal should hold conferences of 
the teachers of the lower grades to make up the curriculum 
accordingly. This should be done through a series of graded 
exercises as is the usual method in other studies. In the earlier 
grades at least one period a week should be devoted entirely 
to this activity. Pictures of distinguished Negroes, stories of 
their heroism, simple poems and dramatizations based upon 
Negro life should be the procedure. In the upper grades one 
or more textbooks, in which the history and the literature of 
and by Negroes are emphasized, should be used in regular class 
exercises. 

That in schools of secondary grade the same kind of work should 
be continued except that it should be of more advanced grade. 
In the classes in English Composition essays should be written 
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about Negroes. In the classes in English Literature books 
presenting the best productions of Negroes should be in the 
hands of the students or easily available in sufficient numbers 
in the library. And every —— high school should have a 
separate and distinct course in Negro History based upon texts 
adapted to the capacity of the children taught. Works of 
biography should supplement those of history and thus facili- 
tate the tasks of both teachers and students. 

That, inasmuch as it was brought out at this conference that one 
reason for the lack of interest in Negro History among the 
teachers of our schools can be traced to their ignorance of 
this subject, it is urged upon every college to offer, at least, 
a course in the History of the Negro as an orientation course 
and that this course be given, if possible, by a dynamic, well- 
informed instructor who actually believes in the value of what 
he is teaching. This course should be as thoroughly done as 
any other in the curriculum and should be required for gradu- 
ation. In the Social Sciences either separate courses dealing 
with the Negro should be offered or supplementary topical 
treatment should be given to this subject. The English de- 
partments in the colleges should definitely include the work 
of Negro authors in their study of language as an art of 
expression. 

That, since the teaching of the Negro should be considered the 
duty of all teachers, in the selection of texts for instruction 
in modern languages and literatures teachers be urged to adopt 
those works which present all races as human rather than 
praise the one and hold up the other to ridicule. Teachers of 
mathematics, science, and philosophy should not neglect to 
point out what men of African blood have achieved in these 
fields. 

That in the Negro college, now developing toward graduate work, 
there appears to be a splendid opportunity to establish the 
study of the Negro on the ground floor. Therefore, the de- 
partments of History, Political Science, Anthropology, English, 
Education, Sociology, and Economics can very easily find places 
for courses dealing definitely with the Negro in each of these 
fields of thought and at the same time offering the students 
ample opportunities for research. 

That to facilitate the teaching of Negro history in colleges and 
universities they should establish as rapidly as possible libraries 
or special collections of books dealing with the history and 
the status of the Negro in the modern world. Schools should 
be urged to expedite the matter of collecting such rare volumes 
inasmuch as many of them are being lost and others are now 
being concentrated in the hands where they will not be ac- 
cessible to Negro teachers and students. 

That in addition to thorough training in music every Negro 
public school system and college should have an art gallery 
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and a little theatre to facilitate the training of Negroes in the 
arts in which they have shown much aptitude and in some 
cases have surpassed others. 

14. That with the support of the schools thus interested the Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life and History be made a 
national coordinating agency for the training of exceptional 
youth of talent and for the research and publication of works 
by advanced students and teachers engaged in the study of 
the history and status of the race. 




















TEACHING THE NEGRO CHILD * 


The implications of this question are many and intricate. 
It presupposes the need of and adequate facilities for the 
education of the Negro child; and it presumes the condition- 
ing influence of racial factors in the process. Apparently it 
raises the rather obsolete question of relative values in 
education, requiring a critical reévaluation of its objectives 
and content. Obviously, the problem is not merely academic. 
It is not concerned merely with schooling the Negro child in 
formal subject matter through professional procedures and 
institutionalized agencies. It has to do with those knowl- 
edges, attitudes, ideals, skills, traits, and the like that should 
be transmitted to, and cultivated within the Negro child 
with a view to preserving and improving the best there is in 
his racial character, and in the social order of which he is a 
vital part. It embraces the larger dynamic social functions 
involved in liberating human personality, and in realizing 
progressively the ideals of worthy citizenship. This defini- 
tion must not be confused with the fruitless discussions in 
which attempts were made to prescribe a certain type of 
education for the Negro, even though vital issues of race 
and culture are involved and require attention at the very 
outset. 

There seems to be no scientific support to the view 
that the ‘‘ Negro race ’’ is ‘‘ distinctive ’’! in its biologi- 
cal make-up; or that its moral, intellectual, and spiritual 
attributes are traceable to racial origins, and, therefore, 
‘* are transmitted substantially unchanged from generation 
to generation.’’* Representing a reputable school of dis- 
tinguished contemporary anthropologists and biologists, 
George A. Dorsey states that ‘‘ race is the garment we are 
born in and is set in our biologic or blood inheritance; civili- 
zation—or culture, to use a more comprehensive term—is the 
garment we learn to wear and depends on physical and 

* An address delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Association for the 
study of Negro Life and History in Washington, D. C., October 29, 1933. 


1 Embree, Edwin R., Brown America, p. 3. 
2 Grant, Madison, The Passing of the Great Race, p. 31. 
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social environment: time, place, parents, teachers, society.’ 
He holds, ‘‘ in common with his fellow-anthropologists, that 
no necessary or innate connection between race and civili- 
zation has yet been proved, and that while such connection 
is conceivable it is highly improbable ’’... . ‘* that there 
is no warrant for the assumption that certain races are 
‘higher ’ than others, or that there are any ‘ pure ’ races, 
or that race mixtures or ‘ hybrid races ’ are biologically (or 
culturally) inferior; or even that any existing classification 
of mankind according to biologic or heritable features and 
psychologic or cultural traits has any permanent scientific 
merit or furnishes any real clue as to how peoples and cul- 
tures are genetically related.’’ * 

However, in the course of human history, numerous at- 
tempts have been made to classify mankind into races on 
the basis of geography, biological characteristics, cultural 
traits, and various combinations of these. The results have 
varied from two to thirty or more races; and without excep- 
tion, including the biblical designation of the three sons of 
Noah—Shem, Ham, and Japheth as the progenitors of 
three great races ‘—the overlappings or indistinctions are 
quite as obvious as the so-called races themselves.° 

The difficulties become obvious when the imposing list of 
physical characteristics, on which the classifications of races 
have been attempted is even casually checked in the light of 
one’s personal observations. It includes stature, pigmenta- 
tion of skin and eyes, head form and size, hair line, width 
between the eyes, breadth of nose, texture of hair, lip color 
and size, height of upper lip, shape of chin, jaw protrusion, 
hairiness of body, skull capacity, prominence of eyes, hip 
girdle, shape of face, prominence of cheek bones, size of 
teeth, and the like.* Pseudo-scientists and so-called ‘‘ he- 
redity Mongers ’’ have exercised remarkable skill in juggling 


8 Dorsey, George A., “ Race and Civilization,” in Whither Mankind, by Beard, 
p. 229. 

* Genesis 10: 1-32 

> Thompson, The Outline of Science, Vol. IV, p. 1095. 

6 Dorsey, George A., op. cit., pp. 251-252. 
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false assumptions and unwarranted dogmatic assertions 
concerning these characteristics to establish the fact of ‘‘ su- 
perior ’’ and ‘‘ inferior ’’ races, only to be forced to face the 
glaring fact of confusion both of blood and of tongues. 
Neither science, religion, nor ‘‘ false teaching ’’ has been 
able to distinguish the ethnical origins of peoples or the 
‘* purity ’’ of race blood.’ 

The prevalent view on this question of race is well stated 
by Thompson. He says: ‘‘ More for convenience than with 
conviction, ethnologists are accustomed to recognise three 
primary groups of human races—the black (or Negroid 
races), the yellow (or Mongolian races) and the white (or 
Caucasian races). Each group has numerous subdivisions 
or races, each race may have its sub-races, each sub-race its 
breeds, each breed its stocks.’’ * The truth is, then, that the 
‘¢ Negro race ’’ is nothing more or less than a convenient 
abstraction. 

It may be profitable to look briefly into the question of our 
‘‘ racial ’’ culture. If there are traits or a body of knowl- 
edge, ideals, and the like that are distinctively Negroid, they 
should be invaluable to us in directing the education of the 
Negro child. In his Short History of International Inter- 
course, Burns states that ‘‘ from the very beginning, civi- 
lized life has depended upon the contacts between different 
races ’’;° and that ‘‘ music, painting, architecture, litera- 
ture, and science, as well as the common materials of food 
and clothing, are what they now are because of foreign influ- 
ences, and there is no uncontaminated national character as 
there is no civilized race which is not hybrid.’’'® It seems, 
then, that there is no such thing as racial culture. 

However, this important general fact does not deny the 
more specific but none the less important one of individual 
and group differences and corresponding differences in cul- 
tural contributions. Thus Dr. Du Bois lists, in his Gift of 


7 Finot, Race Prejudice, p. 316. 

8 Thompson, op. cit., p. 1095; Encyclopedia Britannica, Art, “ Ethnology.” 
® Burns, C. Delisle, A Short History of International Intercourse, p. 27. 

10 Thid., p. 147. 
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Black Folk, the more significant contributions of the Negro 
to American civilization. In the course of his discussion, he 
refers to the Negro’s ‘‘ sensuous nature, a certain spiritual 
joyousness of life, a slow and dreamful conception of the uni- 
verse, an intense sensitiveness to spiritual values, a spirit 
of gayety,’’ and a sense of ‘‘ beauty and color.’’** Dr. Em- 
bree states that the Negro is characteristically ‘‘ expres- 
sive ’’ in song, work, laughter, play, dance, religion and art. 
He is ‘‘ creative,’’ ‘‘ deeply and enthusiastically religious ”’; 
and possesses a ‘‘ native dignity, grace, and good man- 
ners.’’** The spirituals are his ‘‘ contribution to musical 
art.’’ 138 

Undoubtedly, there are geographical areas, spheres of 
activities, experiences, traditions, and aspirations that fur- 
nish the unifying motive and background of a common 
‘* racial ’’’ history, status, and destiny. There are human 
traits and other phases of the ‘‘ general life ’’ that are most 
pronounced in the life of the Negro; and, for all practical 
purposes, these constitute Negro culture. They, more than 
all else, are calculated to inspire the Negro child to struggle 
for higher levels of self-respect and self-expression. 

In view of the fact that contemporary literature is full of 
vicious assumptions on questions of race and culture, and 
that studious efforts are being made in apparently respecta- 
ble academic circles to stigmatize the Negro, it is rather 
surprising to find that men like Henry Fairfield Osborn, 
Madison Grant, William McDougall, Lothrop Stoddard, 
Elisworth Huntington, Albert Edward Wiggam, Edwin M. 
East and other propagators of race phobia consign the 
Negro to a place in the category of human races. It is true, 
however, that the Negroid peoples are prominently included 
in all race groupings, even by those who are successful in 
reducing their findings to only two great races." 


11 Du Bois, W. E. B., Gift of Black Folk, p. 52. 

12 Embree, Edwin R., op. cit., pp. 22-23. 

13 Jbid., p. 235. 

14 Finot, Race Prejudice, p. 174: see also the works of A. G. Haddon, Franz 
Boas, A. J. Carlson, Raymond Pearl, Robert H. Lowie, Alfred L. Kroeber, 
A. A. Goldenweiser, H. 8. Jennings, and A. M. Tozzer. 
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That the Negro is not ‘‘ inferior,’ and is not enslaved 
by the absolutism of heredity or a fixed racial destiny is 
intelligently discussed by Finot, who, supported by the most 
learned students in this field, says, ‘‘ All the condemnations 
of peoples and races in virtue of an innate superiority or 
inferiority have in reality failed. Life has taught us to be 
more circumspect in our judgments. A savant who pre- 
sumes to pronounce a verdict of eternal barbarism against 
any people deserves to be laughed at. 

‘‘ This possibility of developing the faculty of thinking 
implies at the same time the faculty of benefiting by its age- 
long conquests. It is thus that the peoples who approach 
tardily towards civilization succeed in easily regaining the 
time lost throughout their period of barbarism. The com- 
plex world of culture opens out at once before people who 
begin to draw from its source. Together with European 
thought they appropriate its social and political advantages, 
its discoveries and inventions. They enter thus abruptly 
within the space of a generation into the great civilized 
family, and benefit by its institutions which were formed 
after centuries of persevering toil. 

‘‘ The Negroes, for example, whom it is desired to class 
among the most inferior races, astonish, as we shall see 
later on, all those who study their history without prejudice 
by their progress, which is altogether amazing. ... . The 
balance sheet of the last fifty years of this race’s existence, 
which race was believed to be predestined to ‘ eternal servi- 
tude ’ under men of ivory or brown colour, is a fact which 
should make the experts of human inequality pause and 
ponder.’’ ** 

But ‘‘ race ’’ is a social fact, and we must deal with it as 
it is practically and popularly conceived. The caste attitude, 
the habit of consigning people to groups on the strength of 
common superficial characteristics, unwarranted sex jeal- 
ousies, and unfair economic competition are among its con- 
trolling factors. It is perpetuated by social taboos and emo- 
tional attitudes that find expression in every conceivable 
form of racial discrimination and interracial hostility. 
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We should bear in mind that race-phobia is ‘‘ as old as 
human nature and springs from the same primitive impulse, 
‘We are the people.’’’** Beard gives several humorous 
illustrations of expressions of this ‘‘ superiority ’’ impulse 
in Whither Mankind.” The first is an account of the expos- 
tulations of a Wahhabee preacher, who, ‘‘ while praising 
the people of Riad, to whom he belonged, remarked that the 
followers of Mohammed were to be divided into seventy- 
three sects, seventy-two being destined to hell-fire and only 
one to heaven, and then added in solemn measure: ‘And 
that, by the Merey of God, are we the people of Riad.’ ’’ 
Reference is further made to the assurance given by Macau- 
lay that the English ‘‘ have become the greatest and most 
highly civilized people that ever the world saw.’’ William IT 
is credited with saying that ‘‘ God would never have taken 
such great pains with our German fatherland and its people 
if he had not been preparing us for something still greater ; 
we are the salt of the earth.’’ A committee of the American 
Bar Association drafted a credo for ‘‘ the salvation of 
America ’’ which said, ‘‘ I believe that we Americans have 
the best government that has ever been created—the freest 
and the most just for all people; that as an American citi- 
zen the Constitution of the United States ought to be as 
actual a part of my life and my religion as the Sermon on 
the Mount.’’ 

The Negro is not immune trom this malady. It is not 
unusual to hear members of the Negro race refer to its 
superior virtues. We claim that our seventy-year record of 
progress in America is due mainly to the fact that ‘‘ we are 
who we are’’ by racial blood. We claim the distinction of 
possessing the only real brand of the Christian religion. 
Some days ago a song writer, seeking a ‘‘ real original 
Negro product,’’ found in a Texas prison the self-professed 
‘¢ Best Rhymster in the Brazos Bottom.’’ '' In discussing 


15 Dorsey, George A., op. cit., p. 230. 

16 Ibid., pp. 6-7. 

17 Lomax, John A., “ Hunting Negro Songs in the Prison Camps,” Dallas 
Morning News, October 15, 1933. 
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our ‘‘ peculiar talent ’’ a Texas journal recently stated 
‘‘ that properly trained, nobody can equal Negroes in the 
indigenous musical genius which we possess as a race.’’** 
It seems that, at least potentially, ‘‘ The Negro Is It.’’ The 
question, ‘‘ What Should We Teach the Negro Child? ’’ 
then, involves the problem of determining whether or not 
we should prepare him to vaunt his race as ‘‘ superior.’’ 

When it comes to a matter of details, I am not too sure of 
what to teach our children. As a teacher, I am becoming 
more conscious each day of the danger of acquiring a false 
sense of certainty or intellectual pretentiousness. We must 
at least avoid that danger in this discussion. Happily, the 
day has gone when the whole task of thinking, raising and 
answering questions (if not that of merely doing all the 
talking) was done by the teacher, the parent, and the 
preacher. Therefore, we shall not proceed without a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the important place of the child’s 
personality and judgment, in his own education. 

The following suggestive stimulating foreword is carried 
in Chapman and Count’s Principles of Education: 

Greeting his pupils, the master asked: 

What would you learn of me? 

And the reply came: 

How shall we care for our bodies? 

How shall we rear our children? 

How shall we work together? 

How shall we live with our fellow men? 

How shall we play? 

For what shall we live? 

And the teacher pondered these words, and sorrow was 
in his heart, for his own learning touched not these 
things.*® 

In his Light from the North, Joseph Kk. Hart helps us 
further in giving some pertinent facts on the education of 
young Danes. ‘‘ Whatever the facts may be in other lands,”’ 
says he, ‘‘ young Danes develop serious interest in ques- 

18 Editorial, Houston Informer, October 21, 1933. 

19 Chapman and Count’s, Principles of Education. 
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tions about life and the world..... They want to know 
what meanings life has, if any, and if any one can tell them; 
they want light as to their own proper vocations in the 
world, if they are to have vocations; they want to know the 
meanings of the relentless sex-hungers that gnaw at their 
bodies and minds; they want to get some sense of their own 
relationships, or lack of relationships, to the age in which 
they live and, maybe, to the ages ’’; and for a short while at 
least they have a right to have their own questions. ... . 
‘‘ Not to ask them is to suffer partial death, and not to 
be permitted to ask them is a sort of spiritual murder; and 
all things else are significant in the measure they help 
us answer the questions of life and work, of love and 
happiness.’’ *° 

It is entirely probable that the Negro child needs all the 
fundamentals that are wisely prescribed for the children 
of his neighbor races and nationalities, with only differences 
of emphasis on some points and modifications in others grow- 
ing out of a consideration of such differences as there may 
be in the Negro’s social nature and environment. In the 
light of this important fact and the foregoing observations, 
a few guiding principles may be presented for the education 
of the Negro child. 

Above all else the Negro child is a human personality, 
with all the distinctively human potentialities. His early or 
basic education, then, should consist of the cultivation of 
those attitudes, ideals, appreciations, skills, and habits that 
are calculated to sustain a healthy sense of personal worth 
and human unity. This first step should be concerned pri- 
marily with the integration rather than the differentiation 
of the citizenship. Emphasis should be placed on the charac- 
teristic likeness of people rather than on individual and 
racial distinctions. Matters that are obviously and rightly 
controversial, and prejudices of race, religion, section, sex, 
politics and socio-economic relationships should be avoided. 

The content of the child’s formal education at this stage 
should include a mastery of certain vital aspects of the 


20 Hart, Joseph K., Light from the North, p. 9. 
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knowledges, skills, and experiences: of the human race, 
knowledge and experience in proper adjustments to his 
physical and social environments, and in proper orientation 
to a few of the general industrial pursuits that serve the 
common needs of life, beginning with simple life situations 
and activities in their local setting and leading out gradu- 
ally into the larger and more complex currents of the life 
of mankind. 

It is obvious that this principle is equally applicable to 
the proper basic education of child life irrespective of race. 
All face the dangers involved in acquiring the life-deaden- 
ing complex of ‘‘ inferiority ’’ or ‘‘ superiority,’’ either in 
their attitudes toward themselves as individuals or as mem- 
bers of racial groups. The fact that mankind has gone 
wrong at this fundamental point accounts, in part, for the 
social and economic mal-adjustments that disturb the peace 
and equanimity of the Western world today. 

No education is worth very much to the Negro that does 
not properly inform him with respect to himself as a direct 
offspring from the original human stock with all its poten- 
tial virtues, that does not fire him with a feeling of personal- 
racial ‘‘ self-respect ’’ and a spirit of reverence for human 
personality, that does not supply the knowledge and spirit 
with which a broad humanitarian philosophy of life may be 
formulated, that does not afford dynamic adventurous ex- 
perience in the production of those values that are required 
for his preservation and growth and for the progress of the 
civilization in which he shares, that does not incorporate 
the truth of a common humanity. 

There is something of this truth in Dr. Du Bois’ pene- 
trating paragraph on the Negro college. ‘‘ Only a universal 
system of learning, rooted in the will and condition of the 
masses and blossoming from that manure up toward the 
stars,’’ says he, ‘‘ is worth the name. Once builded, it can 
only grow as it brings down sunlight and starshine and 
impregnates the mud.’’ * 


21 Du Bois, W. E. B., “ The Negro College,” The Crisis, August, 1933. 
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In Booker T. Washington, we have a remarkable illustra- 
tion of the social imagination and service that can come to 
the race, and through the race to humanity through train- 
ing and consecrated living at the level of this first principle. 
When he came on the scene ‘‘ the nation was yet in the early 
stages of reconstruction, and the ultimate outcome was most 
uncertain. .... But out of the perplexities of those days 
came the challenging call of a distracted people for a na- 
tional-minded leadership, a leadership capable of command- 
ing widespread confidence, unlimited by racial or sectional 
bias, a leadership capable of seeing all social elements in 
the picture, and of exercising quite as much concern for the 
man farthest down in the mire of race hatred and prejudice 
as for the one farthest down in the quagmire of poverty, 
ignorance, and oppression.’’** Dr. Washington was prob- 
ably the best qualified man in America to answer that call, 
and he answered it in no uncertain terms. He ‘‘ was as 
conscious of his nationality and humanity as most of his 
able contemporaries were of their race and section. In him 
we had a paradoxical personality. He was ‘ all things to 
all men.’ ’’ ** 

In relating his personal experience in the delivery of his 
memorable Atlanta address, Dr. Washington said, ‘‘ I was 
determined to say nothing that I did not feel from the 
bottom of my heart to be true and right. 1 was painfully 
conscious of the fact that while I must be true to my own 
race in my utterances, I had to be true to the North as well 
as to the best element of the white South.’’ ** This ability 
to share the mind and heart of other people, to ‘‘ penetrate 
the surface and behold human nature stripped of those 
externalities which produce class animosities,’’* to see 
good when others see evil, to speak kindly when others are 


22 Rhoads, Joseph J., “ Booker T. Washington, The Great American,” Hous- 
ton Informer. 

23 [bid. 

24 Washington, Booker T., Autobiography. 

25 Rhoads, Joseph J., op. cit. 
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bitter, to be hopeful when others despair, to possess the 
rare virtue of universal sympathy, is a vital practical aspect 
of the first general principle which I recommend for our 
guidance in the education of Negro youth. 

The second general principle is that of liberating the 
mind and heart of the child through the channels of ‘‘ organ- 
ized common sense.’’ Unless he develops intellectual free- 
dom in increasing measure, as a means of affording ade- 
quate channels for the fuller expressions of an enlightened 
personality, the Negro cannot come into a full realization 
of his right to real freedom; he cannot become his highest 
and best self. In the education of the Negro child, a deep- 
seated slavish psychology is encountered, which hampers 
the process. It is not racial in a scientific sense but real, 
whatever the explanation. Therefore, it becomes all the 
more necessary and difficult to train the Negro to think; 
and to inspire him to exercise courage and aggressiveness, 
and develop critical and creative ability in effecting their 
solution. 

If, according to Dr. Du Bois, the Negro must conquer 
‘¢ the world by thought and brain and plan; by expression 
and organized cultural ideals’’; .... if he must ‘‘ care- 
fully plan and guide our segregated life, organize in indus- 
try and polities to protect it and expand it and above all to 
give it unhampered spiritual expression in art and litera- 
ture,’’** he must develop intelligence, critical understand- 
ing, and independent judgment, and not merely book 
learning; he must become a self-possessed, open-minded 
self-active man; he must lead a growing, aspiring, critical- 
minded life. 

This training in ‘‘ Problem Solving ’’ is not the task 
merely of higher education or a thing to be attained only 
by ‘‘ scholars.’’ As a matter of fact, if it is not begun in 
early childhood in the home, the church, and the school (it 
is more or less assured, within limitations, in the streets), 
there is but little likelihood of its being attained later. It is 


26 Du Bois, W. E. B., “ The Negro College,” The Crisis, August, 1933. 
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not uncommon to find university graduates with advanced 
degrees, who have no insight into the most simple life prob- 
lems about them, and who are void of constructive ideas 
even in their own academic fields. The fatal difficulty is not 
due altogether to defects in ‘‘ higher education,’’ which, too 
often, consists solely of the acquisition of a mass of useless 
information, but to a failure on the part of their elders— 
parents, teachers, preachers, and others—to give them op- 
portunity to share in the life, activities, and controls of the 
family and community groups of which they were members 
during the formative periods of their lives; and further it 
is due to the inability of their elders to guide them in the 
development of ‘‘ an outlook, a point of view, a sense of 
mastery, and skill in the circumstances of life and action.’’ *” 

This problem-solving from the point of view of the indi- 
vidual is taken up by Dr. Leta S. Hollingworth, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, who, in her book entitled The 
Psychology of the Adolescent, says: ‘‘ The major persistent 
problems of adolescence are, as we have seen them, to get 
away from the family, to achieve self-support, to develop 
a heterosexual attitude, to formulate a point of view on 
life. When all these major adjustments have been satisfac- 
torily managed, the adolescent has achieved psychological 
adulthood. He has achieved emotional maturity. He has 
arrived at a condition of self-control and of self-possession, 
unified and wholesome.’’ ** 

Speaking on this general question of teaching the Negro 
child to think, Dr. C. G. Woodson, in his book on The Mis- 
Education of the Negro, says, ‘‘ If we had a few thinkers 
we could expect great achievements on tomorrow. Some 
Negro with unusual insight would write an epic of bondage 
and freedom which would take its place with those of Homer 
and Virgil. Some Negro with esthetic appreciation would 
construct from collected fragments of Negro music a grand 
opera that would move humanity to repentance. Some Negro 


27 Hart, Joseph K., A Special Interpretation of Education, p. 19. 
28 Hollingworth, Leta S., The Psychology of the Adolescent, p. 13. 
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of philosophic penetration would find in the soul of the 
Negro a solace for the modern world, and then men would 
be men because they are men.’’ * This author believes, then, 
that many of the short-comings of the Negro, that are com- 
monly but wrongfully regarded as racial, may be eradicated 
gradually by directing his education along the lines that 
grow out of this second general principle. 

In the formal education of the Negro we should cultivate 
a passion for excellence and the service motive. ‘‘ We have 
scarcely begun to scratch the surface of mastery on any level 
of our educational program. We offer very little more than 
a smattering..... The course of study may be impor- 
tant. The equipment may be important. The building may 
be important. But far more important than curriculum, 
equipment, or building is the genuineness, the honesty, the 
thoroughness, of the work that the pupils do. It is this more 
than anything else about our schools that is standing in 
the need of prayer.’’ *° 

Another aspect of this same problem was observed by 
Booker T. Washington during his visits to the homes of 
his pupils shortly after he began his work at Tuskegee Insti- 
tute. In an original unpublished manuscript he states that 
he observed, incidentally, ‘‘ Those who had studied what was 
called ‘ accomplishments ’ living in houses in which there 
was not the least sign of beauty or system; young men with 
the ability to solve the most difficult problems in ‘ com- 
pound proportion,’ in ‘ banking ’ or in ‘ foreign exchange,’ 
who had never thought to figure out the reason their fathers 
were continually mortgaging their crops and continually 
going in debt; books containing pictures of great office build- 
ings, great ships, street cars and warehouses, but not a single 
picture of a farm, or a field of grass or corn, or a flock of 
sheep, or a herd of cattle; and pupils who had been taught 
to memorize long and complicated rules, but had little 


28 Woodson, Carter G., The Mis-Education of the Negro, p. 141. 
80 Dillard, J. H., “Samples,” The Southern Workman, May, 1927. 
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thought or knowledge of applying those rules to everyday 
affairs.’’ ™ 

As has already been stated, at least by implication, this 
type of so-called education partially explains many of our 
personal and intra-racial problems, which develop in youth 
and become embarrassingly pronounced in adult life. For 
instance, it partially explains why, according to Dr. Wood- 
son, ‘‘ the Negro when a young man starts as a janitor or 
porter and dies in old age in the same position ’’; ** why, most 
Negro teachers never carry ‘‘ to the schoolroom any thought 
as to improving their condition ’’; ‘‘ why, the Negro lawyer, 
as arule, does not pursue ’’ advanced study and painstaking 
research * in those legal problems that especially concern 
the people whom he serves; and why many Negro physicians 
and dentists follow their professions ‘‘ merely for selfish 
purposes,’’ ** failing to apply themselves efficiently even to 
the most simple health problems of their race. 

We shall substantially reduce these serious difficulties ; 
but I warn you that it will not be done merely by imparting 
even the necessary information about Negro life. We must 
cultivate a passion for excellence, and vitalize dead facts 
and abstract figures with social purpose. We must make use 
of the valuable material on Negro life not merely to increase 
the Negro’s store of knowledge, but to ‘‘ set him going ’’ in 
his own right as a man anda serviceable citizen. 

At the higher levels of his education, we should not only 
give the Negro training in those vocations and professions 
for which he has already developed considerable interests, 
and in which he has attained a reasonable measure of suc- 
cess, but we should encourage and cultivate interests and 
abilities in new fields, with special emphasis on the race. We 
should also interest him in fields in which ‘‘ race ’’ is more 
or less a serious barrier at the present time. Realizing that 
there are no distinctively racial limitations on ability and 
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the quality or serviceability of its fruits, he should become 
increasingly willing to endure the hardships entailed in 
pioneering in the service of humanity by enlightening a pre)- 
udiced public on this fundamental truth. In this way he 
should be challenged to give constructive expression to his 
growing spirit of adventure and creativity. 

I know of no field that affords a more apt illustration of 
the possibilities and difficulties involved in the contribution 
of creative service on the part of the Negro than music. As 
the name implies, the ‘‘ Negro spiritual ’’ is a religious and 
artistic creation of the Negro. Though American in its most 
highly developed form it is African in its most essential 
elements; at least the latter is true of its rhythmic content. 
It is accorded high rank in America and abroad as a medium 
through which the highest human feelings and ideals may be 
expressed. 

It is singular that the growth of the spirituals in the 
appreciation of the American Negro was exceedingly slow; 
and even now many in the best social circles are ignorant of 
their true merit. Because of this lack of enthusiastic ap- 
preciation on the part of the race only a few of our best 
musicians have undertaken seriously to develop them while, 
on the other hand, a few competent white musicians are sub- 
jecting the spiritual to very effective treatment and refine- 
ment. The fact is, the Negro, being undeveloped in self- 
possession, and the spirit of adventure and creativity is 
ashamed to express himself differently in the ‘‘ com- 
manding ’’ presence of others whom he accepts as his 
‘* superiors.’’ 

Within recent years ‘‘ jazz’’ has made its advent. Its 
origin is somewhat questionable, but its close kinship to the 
Negro ‘‘ spirit ’’ and ‘‘ music ’’ is obvious. It is probable 
that the Negro is its original producer. Here again we find 
‘‘ educated Negroes ’’ who are ashamed of the unusual, the 
new, the novel in the race because it seems to run an uncer- 
tain and rather questionable course in its early stages. In- 
stead of studying it with open minds and developing it for 
noble purposes, we label it as the works of the devil that are 
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degrading the people; and no less distinguished scholar, his- 
torian, and race leader than Dr. Carter G. Woodson has 
counseled ‘‘ persons who are concerned in social progress ”’ 
to ‘‘ stamp it out.’’ * 

As was true of the spiritual, cultured musicians of other 
races are studying ‘‘ jazz ’’ with a view to its refinement 
and cultural use. Courses in ‘‘ jazz’’ have been ‘‘ in- 
troduced in at least one important Kuropean conservatory.’’ 
Two attempts have been made recently ‘‘ to adapt the 
‘jazz’ formula to opera.’’** Irving Berlin and George 
Gershwin have become noted directors of experimentations 
in éé jazz.”’ 387 

A music critic says that Duke Ellington’s ‘‘ Moon In- 
digo ’’ is a ‘‘ near-masterpiece,’’ and that the best of his 
productions ‘‘ are veritable symphonic studies which pluck 
nerve-strings never before in the reach of a composer.’’ It 
is ‘‘ not butterfly jazz,’’ it ‘‘ can and probably will be per- 
formed whenever you can find musicians to play it.’’ ** 

I offer no brief for the vulgar uses that are made of 
‘¢ jazz.’’ As to whether this new product will be degrading 
or elevating will depend largely upon the spirit in which it is 
received by our most cultured minds and the development 
we encourage, in the light of the highest welfare of the 
people, realizing that prohibitions have never prompted 
progress at the level of creative living. 

The Negro youth cannot be properly taught by a genera- 
tion of pessimists. Being unduly circumscribed by forces 
from without, even before he is born, the Negro is easily 
suppressed and paralyzed in an atmosphere of skepticism 
within. If he is to grow to the full statue of manhood so as to 
be a man among men, we must wisely direct his creative 
impulse, and inspire him with the conviction that he is not 
only as good, but as capable as any other member of the 
human race. 


35 Woodson, Carter G., “Sending the Wrong Man to Europe,” The Pitts- 
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I have attempted to point out that the Negro child should 
be taught the truth about ‘‘ race ’’ and about ‘‘ himself,’’ 
that he is a human personality with all of the distinctively 
human potentialities, that his early education should be 
concerned primarily with those common human interests 
that will serve to integrate the whole people rather than to 
differentiate it, and that this training should begin with the 
child in his simple local physical and social environments and 
gradually widen to the larger currents of the life of Man- 
kind, ‘‘ Negro culture ’’ oceupying its rightful place in the 
situations under review. 

The second general principle announced had to do with the 
liberation of the mind and heart of the Negro child through 
‘‘ organized common sense.’’ Training in ‘‘ problem solv- 
ing ’’; in the cultivation of a passion for excellence and social 
purpose; in vocations and professions in and beyond his 
present interests, with emphasis on the expanding needs of 
the race and on pioneering in new fields without regard to 
race; and in the awakening of his creative impulse. It goes 
without saying that the development of the higher spiritual 
life of the Negro should be a matter of chief concern at every 
step in his education, to the end that his progress will re- 
main true to his rich heritage of faith in God and service 
to mankind. 

JosEpH J. RHoaps 

Bishop College, Marshall, Texas 











WHAT WE SHOULD TEACH THE NEGRO CHILD 
ABOUT HIMSELF AND ABOUT OTHERS IN 
RELATION TO HIMSELF 


When I was first asked to discuss this topic I thought 
that it was phrased in the form of a question; later on I 
realized it was stated in the form of a declaration; I confess 
that I find it very much more difficult to discuss it in this 
form than it would have been were it worded as a question. 

Before proceeding to a direct discussion of the topic it 
might be well for us to consider briefly another question to 
which we must have a satisfactory answer before we can 
intelligently consider the major topic before us. This other 
question that I would. raise is simply this: Should the pro- 
gram of instruction of the Negro child in the United States 
be essentially different from the program of instruction of 
any other child in the United States, and if so, then in what 
particulars should it be different? That question comes to 
our attention especially because we so often hear it said by 
certain people that they believe in the education of Negroes 
if it is the right kind of education. And so do I; and so does 
each intelligent person in my presence this afternoon. In 
fact, we are ever ready to admit that the education in which 
we believe, whatever it may be, is none other than the right 
kind of education; but so far as subscribing to the thesis 
that the Negro needs a different kind of education because 
he is a Negro, I have no hesitation whatever in saying here 
or anywhere else that I consider it nothing but downright 
silliness to think of one race, as a race, needing one kind of 
education and another race, as a race, needing another kind 
of education. There is no logic or sensible argument of 
which I can think that can be brought up in support of such 
a contention. 

But there is a differentiation in education in which each 
and all of us believe most heartily. You and I both believe 
that the education for a person who is likely to spend most 
of his days in a rural community, engaged in manual work 
connected with farming or kindred activities, should be 
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somewhat different from that provided for those who expect 
to spend the greater part of their days in some large city 
engaged in activities of a more or less clerical nature. There 
are differences of education needed for these two groups as 
much as there are differences in the clothing needed for the 
types of work in which they will be engaged. But I repeat, 
such educational differences are to be based upon occupa- 
tional and environmental conditions and not in any respect 
upon racial differences, at least until such time when some 
scientist of the future has discovered and proven beyond 
question that there are inherent and inescapable differences 
of mental ability, strictly correlated with differences of skin 
pigment. At present we have no scientific studies indicating 
the existence of such differences. 

Let us agree, then, that the Negro child is not to be given 
a different education merely because he is a Negro child. 
But that does not mean that there are not perhaps some 
things that we should teach every Negro child that in many 
cases we are not now teaching him; and perhaps these same 
things might well be taught to all children in our educational 
systems. 

For fear that I may be misunderstood, I do most sincerely 
believe that there are certain things that should be taught 
to all Negro boys and girls living under the conditions under 
which the majority of Negro boys and girls live today. 
These things would be determined by occupational needs 
and conditions of background, home life, and the like. And 
under similar conditions the same things might well be 
taught white boys and girls or those of any other race. And 
yet we might not teach those special things to boys and 
girls of any race living in Washington, Richmond or 
Baltimore. 

We should teach the Negro child as much as we profitably 
ean about the background from which his race has come. 
For example, in the teaching of geography in Negro schools 
there should be peculiar quickening of pride and enthusiasm 
on the part of the teacher and the class when we come to the 
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study of the African Continent. Surely there is nothing to 
be ashamed of in having had ancestors whose original abode 
was in Africa. There is much about Africa that is well 
worth knowing; the contribution of Africa to society has 
been and is still most important, and as the original father- 
land of the millions of Negroes in this and other countries 
throughout the world it should always be a place of peculiar 
pride and interest. Its geography, its history, and its 
commerce are all matters of peculiar concern to your boys 
and girls and on them a special emphasis should be placed. 
To do that it is not necessary that we establish courses in 
African history or African geography or African com- 
merce, but rather will the understanding Negro teacher of 
the future emphasize those particular things while teaching 
Negro children regardless of the course in which they may 
be enrolled or the particular subject of instruction. 

Of course, in the cases of some races and nationalities we 
have educationally gone quite far in making certain special 
provisions for the instruction of their children. I recall 
seeing several years ago the program of studies for the 
high schools of the city of Worcester, Massachusetts, and 
finding that they included a whole year of the study of 
Irish History, in deference to the Irish background of a 
very large proportion of the citizens of that city. And at 
still another time, while I was teaching at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, I recall that our Committee on Admissions was called 
upon to consider the request from New York City that we 
add Italian to the list of subjects that the college would 
accept for admission, due to the fact that the New York 
City high schools offered college preparatory courses in 
Italian because of the demand from the large group of per- 
sons of Italian descent living in New York City. And Dart- 
mouth made an even further concession than that to the 
Chinese and Japanese students who were given entrance 
credit for a ‘‘ foreign ’’ language because of their knowledge 
of the * own native Chinese and Japanese tongues. So we 
see thut there is ample precedent for the recognition of 
certain special racial interests in the offerings of the schools 
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that take care of the children from these special racial 
groups. And yet I am not prepared to say that in the case 
of the Negro child we should ever make any such special 
concessions or have any special classes or courses to provide 
for such special interests. 

We have spoken of teaching the Negro child about his 
African background. Shall we next proceed to teach him of 
the circumstances of his coming to this country, of his 
period of bondage as a race, and of his subsequent emanci- 
pation and development? Certainly if we wish to stress 
emancipation and development, we must needs precede that 
with a discussion of the slave trade and the conditions of 
slavery in the United States. For in truth certain of the 
important and very much worthwhile qualities of the 
American Negro are the products of the conditions under 
which he spent his first two and a half centuries in this 
country. 

But there is something even more important to teach the 
Negro child than the story of Africa and the story of the 
slave trade, slavery and emancipation. We need to tell him 
the story of the accomplishments of the men and women of 
his race who have risen above handicaps, difficulties, dis- 
crimination, prejudice and even active opposition, to aecom- 
plish great things as men and women and as citizens of 
these United States and other countries. If we stop short 
of teaching the Negro child about the great achievements 
of his race we have indeed fallen short of giving him one 
of the greatest means of inspiration and encouragement 
that it is possible to give him. But I do not feel that we 
must necessarily set up special courses in Negro achieve- 
ment in our schools. There are many other ways in which 
such teaching may be accomplished. Each one of you knows 
of some more or less simple device or activity that is being 
used or might well be used to do this very thing. As only 
one example, let us mention the selection of one book for 
reading and study in the high schools. I challenge anyone 
to say that there is, for instance, less of value to be secured 
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from a study of Booker Washington’s Up from Slavery 
than from Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiography. That 
statement might well be true for any child in the United 
States, but it is doubly true for every Negro boy and girl 
who has attained an age that would make the study of such 
books profitable. 

But sometimes the Negro himself is the greatest stum- 
bling block to the accomplishment of the thing about which 
we are talking. Not long ago I visited an excellent rural 
high school where they sang for the entertainment of three 


visitors. The music teacher, thinking to display his learn- . 


ing and erudition, perhaps, led the students in the singing 
of several spirituals set to jazz tunes. They sounded as 
appropriate as the singing of Rock of Ages would sound 
to you if it were played or sung to dance time. But after 
the repertoire of jazz spirituals had been exhausted one of 
our group asked that the children sing another well known 
spiritual. The teacher apologized in advance that he had 
not taught the children to sing that particular one, but in 
spite of his not having taught it they sang it naturally and 
in fact so much better than they had sung the others that it 
was the hit of all the songs that they sang. It grieves me 
greatly when I hear allegedly trained Negro musicians try- 
ing to take away from the average Negro boy and girl his 
birthright of a musical ability that no other group in 
America possesses. 

I have thus far endeavored to point out to you that I 
would have the Negro boy and girl taught in regard to him- 
self something of his origins, his background and his ac- 
complishments, thus far, as a race. But we have not com- 
pleted the picture. The American Negro boys and girls are 
not going to live in Liberia or Haiti or some other wholly 
Negro republic or kingdom. They are going to live in the 
United States of America, where they are always destined to 
be a minority group and where I fear that they will be for 
many years to come more or less (may I interject the hope 
that the more accurate expression would be less and less) dis- 
criminated against in one way or another and will at least 
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to that extent find the living of normal and happy lives the 
more difficult. What shall we teach the Negro boy and girl 
about these other majority peoples among whom he will live 
and with whom he must in one way or another have daily 
contact? Shall we fill his mind only with stories of unfair- 
ness, cheating and discrimination and the like? Or on the 
other hand, shall we teach wholly about the many kind- 
nesses and considerations shown to him and others of his 
race by those belonging to other races? Would the teaching 
of either of these points of view be the teaching of the truth? 
And granting that we teach both points of view, should the 
emphasis be on the good or the bad side of the picture. 
What do we find to be the practice in the teaching of our 
white children? Do we tell only of the goodness of our great 
men such as Washington and Lincoln and Lee and try to es- 
cape the fact that we have our Al Capones and Machine Gun 
Kellys and others of their kind? The existence of the evil 
has to be acknowledged, but the finer qualities of the good 
emphasized, and thus we hope to enlist the youth of our 
land on the side of right and righteousness as against the 
ease of evil and wrong doing. The case of the Negro boy 
and girl is indeed no whit different from that of the other 
boys and girls of our country. We must admit to them those 
conditions peculiarly affecting them but which are not as 
they should be and at the same time point out the many 
blessings for which they should be duly thankful, and hope 
that through our teaching we may be making a contribution 
to the lessening of the evils and the increasing of the 
blessings. 

I suppose that no one today can make any address and 
successfully resist the temptation to make some allusion to 
the NRA. Thus far we have not had any NRA code drawn 
up for schools and teachers and I rather think that none 
will be drawn up. But if a code were being drawn up it 
would have to be built upon the same basic principles as 
the commercial and manufacturing codes that are now 
being signed and approved each day by our President. Only 
a few days ago I heard a business man say that, after all, 
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the essence ot the NRA is the application as far as possible 
of the golden rule to business. In other words, it is the 
introduction into the everyday affairs of business of the 
idea of fair-play. And if we did have a code for schools and 
teachers it seems to me that an essential feature would be 
a provision that subscribing teachers would be committed 
to a policy of teaching, the truth, the whole truth and noth- 
ing but the truth, but taught in such a manner as to ineul- 
cate in the most effective manner the age-old doctrine of 
‘* peace on earth, good will to men.’’ Have we not there, in 
the fewest and most effective words, the essence of what 
we must teach the Negro child ‘‘ about others in relation to 
himself.’’ 

How, may I ask, are we going to be able to teach the 
Negro child in the most effective way these important things 
about himself and about others in relation to himself? Shall 
we set up special courses and prepare special books and 
use other special equipment in order to be able to do these 
very desirable things? I am reminded of what happened 
years ago in the public schools of Virginia. There was a 
truly commendable desire that the teaching in the public 
schools be productive of a higher quality of morals through- 
out the state. And to that end the State Board of Education 
adopted as a required text-book a little, brilliantly red 
volume entitled ‘‘ Guide Right.’’ I suspect that those little 
volumes are today remembered by teachers who taught 
them and by pupils who read them as ‘‘ that little red book,”’ 
and I doubt if the effect of the use of these books ever ex- 
tended much further than the rather unusual title and the 
decidedly unusual color of the binding. Is one to infer from 
this that I think that the teaching in the Virginia public 
schools, because of the ineffectiveness of these books, has 
been definitely immoral? Such an inference would be non- 
sense. But if the suggested courses and the experimental 
texts for the teaching of morals have not proven practical, 
there must yet be some explanation of the fact that the gen- 
eral influence of these schools has been for the cause of good 
morals. The answer is not difficult to find. The good results 
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attained have been the outcome of the general effectiveness 
of the teaching by the teachers in the public schools, regard- 
less of the courses, text-books, ete. And so it should be in 
the teaching of the Negro boy and girl of those things that 
we would like to have them taught about themselves and 
about others in relation to themselves. The most desirable 
outcomes must be the results of an attitude of mind and a 
point of view inculeated in our prospective teachers in the 
process of their training in the various colleges that are 
engaged in the preparation of teachers. There may not be 
many teachers of younger children here today but there 
are a number of persons who are connected with institutions 
engaged in the training of such teachers and to you would 
I appeal. The answer to this whole problem lies in your 
hands. The young Negro man and woman of tomorrow may 
be a citizen of understanding, knowing himself, and a prac- 
tically cooperative citizen, knowing and understanding his 
fellow men with and among whom he must live, IF the 
teachers of these future citizens while they are yet students 
in the various normal schools and colleges are made to 
understand the importance of this and the part they can 
play in the whole matter. It is all just as simple and as 
difficult as that—it depends upon the attitude and point of 
view of our teachers. 
ArtHur D. Wricat 
The John F. Slater Fund, 
Washington, D.C. 











A PLEA FOR WORLD CULTURE 


The impression is conveyed in sundry forms through gen- 
eral literature, through publications in the field of science, 
through technical and societal processes in governmental, 
religious and broadly social affairs that one branch of the 
human family has, practically, unaided and alone, been re- 
sponsible for existing cultures and achievements. This no- 
tion is so insistently fostered and inspired as to form a toxic 
atmosphere deadening to the ambitions and aspirations of 
all peoples who are more or less intentionally excluded as 
partial or more substantial contributors to human achieve- 
ment. All peoples who find themselves in the alleged cate- 
gory of the non-contributors must discover a way to breathe 
and to permit the youth of the race to breathe the invigorat- 
ing air inspired by a belief that their ancestors had some 
part in the cultural progress of the human family. Through 
some invention, we must find a mask that will enable us 
and our posterity to survive in this surcharged effort-stifling 
atmosphere. 

Now, it is just this service that the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History is attempting to render 
with such conspicuous success—a success due to the conse- 
erated and unselfish devotion of the brilliant and scholarly 
director, Dr. Carter G. Woodson. It is due to the interest 
of patrons and friends of truth. And especially is the suecess 
of the nobly conceived program due to the unconquerable 
ambition and faith of the great masses of the Negro race, 
who, undoubtedly, have sensed a kinship to the peoples who 
have been creditably active in the drama of early Asiatic 
and African civilization. 

This is not the occasion to review the extensive techniques 
used in building up the assumption of a particular race 
superiority, for that assumption in its various forms is well 
known to this audience. However, as a basis for maintain- 
ing a live interest in the problem of this Association and to 
encourage kindred efforts to the same end by other agencies, 
there should be no doubt left in the mind of anyone as to the 
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conspicuous features of this mythical superiority assumed 
by some of the present leaders in civilization—an assump- 
tion which vitally affects the normal expression of other 
peoples. 

The assumption of racial superiority on the part of a par- 
ticular race is perhaps coexistent with the notion of group 
solidarity or group consciousness and grows out of the feel- 
ing of each member of the group that the combined strength 
of all its members is superior to that of any other. This 
notion of superiority has come down the ages. And as is 
inevitably the case when it is translated in terms of physical 
prowess, there is no way of answering in kind. But physical 
prowess is not acceptable as a desirable standard of val- 
ues in modern civilization. Modern civilization, presumably, 
is geared to operate upon a broad plane of enlightenment 
and human sympathy. That it fails to do so in so many par- 
ticulars may most certainly be due to the building up of 
this myth of superiority in other than physical prowess. 
That the peoples of the dominant race may live and operate 
on a broad plane of sympathy with other races, it is neces- 
sary that they themselves be freed from the blight of as- 
sumed superiority. There are many leaders of thought and 
broad human sympathy among the dominant peoples who 
disclaim any innate superiority for their race, while others 
of their kind by research, by publications, and by civic atti- 
tudes and philanthropic works are advancing the cause of 
worthy human relationship. 

Specifically, members of their own race are leading the 
assault upon the iniquitous assumption of racial superi- 
ority. Certainly the duty of the affected races is plain, es- 
pecially so for the thinkers and leaders of these groups. 
The utter folly and futility of the whole effort must be made 
clear to everyone. The student of anthropology must make 
available the findings of that field, the original oneness, one 
stirps of the human family, its subdivision into three main 
branches, the white, the yellow, the black; and climatic 
adaptation, segregation and subsequent hybridizing, the 
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process repeated through the centuries—the resultant babel 
of races and languages. 

Further, we must note the fact that practically no really 
pure race is now existent—that the size and shape of the 
head, the weight of the brain, the facial angle, the shape of 
the nose, the color of the skin and the texture of the hair 
can all be accounted for on a rational basis; and finally, that 
there is much overlapping in every race in practically all of 
these features. The absurdity of the claim that European 
races sprang from a single Aryan race with a superior lan- 
guage and that the Caucasians, or Indo-Europeans or Indo- 
Germans or Nordics, are the resultant must be exposed. 
Above all the student of anthropology must show the 
baselessness of the assumption that only one of the three 
branches of the human race has made any substantial prog- 
ress, especially when it has been disclosed that the yellow or 
copper colored race of the Americas had a civilization highly 
developed, apparently antedating that of Kgvpt and Syria, 
and that the invasion of the so-called Aryan, now admittedly 
undeveloped at the time, into India came under the civiliza- 
tion of native, broad nosed, dark skin peoples. 

The student of history, archeology and philology—there 
is need for unbiased work in these fields by Negro students— 
must seek out the facts and disclose them fearlessly and 
without bigotry for the benefit of all. The student of psy- 
chology and of education must be prepared to face the myth 
of racial superiority and inferiority as it appears in these 
fields. The fact that colored children lacking in social and 
economic background comparable to that of children more 
fortunately situated make lower class scores and register 
lower mental ages is no conclusive evidence of racial in- 
feriority. It means chiefly a less favorable nurture. For 
even among children of the same race, the whites not ex- 
cepted, there is great variation in all measurable features. 
And further we must guard against the fallacy that because 
of the poorer showing made by children of the colored group 
they need radically different studies. 
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In concentrating upon the study of Negro life and his- 
tory, it is well to remember that the objective sought is not 
a thing in itself. The results of this study must find its re- 
lationship to the study of the life and history of all peoples. 
The work of this society should not be, and fortunately has 
not been a concern to Negroes alone. Any problem of human 
life and its history must ever remain the common problem 
of all humanity. Nothing less than a full knowledge of the 
history and life of all peoples should, if possible, be attained. 

So far I have been discussing methods of dealing with 
this problem which may appear somewhat remote, or un- 
likely to yield immediate results. I have done so because I 
believe that no permanent solution will be had until the 
facts about racial variation and racial contributions to 
civilization become common knowledge. In stressing this 
approach, I am merely recording my appreciation of the 
valuable studies of this body along these lines. 

Another feature of your work may be considered by many 
even more valuable than this, certainly more closely related 
to our immediate interests. You have projected as an inspi- 
ration to the youth of the race the achievements and con- 
tributions of certain members of our group: soldiers, poets, 
novelists, artists, untiring laborers, statesmen, politicians, 
educators, preachers of the Word, and men in servitude, all 
giving indubitable evidence of the fact that ‘‘ A man’s a man 
for all that.’’ In other words, you have opposed to that as- 
sertion of the universal negative—‘‘ That all Negroes are 
lacking in the highest arts of civilization,’’ the particular 
affirmative: Here are some black men who by the most rigid 
measurement should take rank with the world’s best in their 
respective fields. This work is concrete. It is tangible. It 
is something that the youth can see, can hear, can take pride 
in, and something that the world must note and applaud. 
You will continue to uncover and broadcast along this line 
for men of all hues that, seeing, they may perceive and be- 
come brothers. It seems to me there still remains a task for 
our best thought and effort. In our attempt to banish 
the myth of bigotry and overlordship which certain races 
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have congered up for their own glorification, however, it 
might be well to be careful lest the scorned should, in their 
turn in their hearts, at least, become the scorners. 

And from the intimate knowledge of human struggles may 
it not be possible to teach the utter fultility of racial self 
aggrandizement through the exploitation of other peoples. 
Not merely racial but individual self aggrandizement may 
be directly responsible for the present social cataclysm. 
Somehow may it not be shown that the individual must 
identify his interests with those of the race; the race with 
those of the nation; the nation with those of the nations of 
the world. And while as a present necessity, it is important 
to stress the contributions of each race to civilization; is it 
not urgent that a plea be made for a world culture in which 
all men as individuals and as races may share equitably. 

Mason A. Hawkins 


Douglas High School, 
Baltimore, Md. 























THE EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO WITH RESPECT 
TO HIS BACKGROUND? 


The Negro has two backgrounds: one that is near or im- 
mediate and the other one, remote. His immediate back- 
ground is his life in the United States of America, where 
subtle scholarship, as pointed out by Dr. W. Napoleon 
Rivers, omits notable achievements of Negroes, as Ameri- 
can editors omitted from their Works of Theophile Gau- 
tier the great Frenchman’s praise of the acting of Ira 
Aldridge. 

The displacement of the Negro in skilled and unskilled 
labor, the unjust, local operation of the National Recovery 
Act, the forcing of the Negro to depend increasingly upon 
charity for his daily bread, the practical exclusion of him by 
unions from mechanical training, and his being swept away 
by tuberculosis, that dread disease of poverty, are evidences 
of the fact that we are kept aloof from the main currents 
of the life of this nation and forced to go our way almost 
alone. There are some few contacts between white and col- 
ored at the top and more at the bottom ; but the great, middle 
classes of both groups do not walk together. 

The situation, too, is further to be deplored. The crash of 
the Standard Life Insurance Company of Atlanta, of the 
National Benefit Life Insurance Company of Washington, 
of the Binga and Overton banks of Chicago, and the collapse 
of the Peoples Finance Corporation of St. Louis, have 
aroused in us a psychology of failure, aggravated by the 
closing of similar white institutions all about us. Though 
we have been creative in music and literature and art, we 
have been imitative in business. Though the wages of our 
people have been meager, many of our business men have too 
often disregarded our small incomes and have taken all the 
traffic would bear especially as to the rental and sale of real 
estate. The daily press, as the exhaustive study of Robert 
P. Watts of St. Louis reveals, uses headlines for the Negro 

1 Delivered Tuesday Morning, October 31, 1933, in Washington, D. C., at 
the Annual Meeting of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History 
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as a criminal and not for his signal achievements, except 
rarely concerning his leadership in the sports. 

This is the immediate background of the Negro, which has 
developed in him pessimism and caused him to begin to 
doubt. He now doubts the sincerity of organized charity. 
He doubts his labor unions. He doubts the National Urban 
League. He doubts the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. Because the National Re- 
eovery Act fails to function in his behalf, because the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation asks for the racial descent of the 
borrower, and because even national banks have failed, the 
Negro doubts his government. Seeing in American cities the 
continued reign of lawlessness and graft, he has lost faith in 
peaceful methods as a means of securing life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. Consequently he doubts Negro 
leadership and doubts his church. This is shown by his 
turning to foreign leadership in communism and in the 
Pacific Movement of the Eastern World, which has a Mis- 
souri charter and headquarters in St. Louis. Such is the 
immediate background of the Negro of which he is daily 
made conscious. 

Since this is his background, why quibble about the terms 
Negro, black, colored, or Ethiopian? Whatever the word 
used to describe us, whether in the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
or a romance language, it refers to our complexion. Why 
attempt to train the Negro, child or adult, without letting 
him know of his successes, near and remote, as well as of 
his failures? Why try to make him believe that he is white, 
when almost everywhere he goes, there are incidents of 
exclusion, even in the church, to remind him of his color? 
If he is a college graduate, why not tell him he must be not 
merely a seeker of jobs; but a creator of employment? Why 
not tell him that other groups ‘‘ with their backs to the wall ”’ 
are also fighting for their daily bread; and that these people 
are not so much our enemies as they are our rivals and com- 
petitors. The trouble is this. Too much of our training has 
come from the experiences of white people; too little has 
come from the experiences of the Negro. 
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This immediate background can make us despair, can make 
us even reckless and lawless. Let us, therefore, consider our 
remote background of which most of our people are unin- 
formed. This background includes not only the United 
States of America but all the rest of the world. It tells us 
that the Negro is the mother race of humanity and that 
all other races are mutations from it. It includes the 
60,000,000 Dravidians of southern India, whose language 
closely resembles the Sanskrit in which the Holy Books of 
India are written. It includes characters like the Chevalier 
de St. Georges, the versatile genius of France, linguist, com- 
poser, master of the violin, the viola, the violoncello, the 
bass violin, and the pianoforte. It includes Alexander 
Dumas, the greatest novelist of all time; Bridgetower, the 
great violinist and friend of Beethoven; Juan Latino, the 
renowned poet of Spain; Pushkin, the epic poet of Russia; 
and Antar, the stimulus to literature in Arabia. This back- 
ground includes in Bible history such personages as Jethro, 
the father-in-law of Moses; Zipporah, Moses’ wife; Uriah, 
the Hittite; Bathsheba, the wife of Solomon; Simon of 
Cyrene, who bore the cross of Christ; and Simon, the 
Canaanite, the eleventh disciple of Jesus. 

This background is so generally unknown to pupils and 
teachers alike, that it seems to many mere fiction or a fanci- 
ful dream. To know this background, however, is to be in- 
spired, is to believe in yourself, and always to have faith in 
the future of the Negro race. It will not only give faith; it 
will bring us together and win for us the respect of the white 
man and the comforts that all human beings should enjoy. 

How ignorant we are of our glorious background a few 
studies will show. In 1927, after two weeks of daily remind- 
ing, though allowing credit as book reports, Mr. Robert P. 
Watts of St. Louis could obtain only 42 books by Negroes 
from his 142 pupils, 11 having brought two books each and 
20 only one. 

During the sume year in using a questionnaire, to deter- 
mine how I should guide the reading of 135 seniors, I found 
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that 110 took no Negro magazines and that into 75 of their 
homes a Negro newspaper seldom went. I also discovered 
that 85 of these pupils had read no book by a Negro author. 
Though this condition has improved as to the reading of 
Negro newspapers, the other facts remain almost as they 
were in 1927, as the next study will show. 

We made a study of four blocks in residential sections of 
St. Louis during October, 1933: (1) a block on West Belle, 
every home of which has residing in it the person who 
owns the property; (2) a block on Enright Avenue in which 
90 percent of the owners reside in these homes; (3) two 
blocks on Maffitt in which only 8 percent of the owners re- 
side in these homes, for the houses in these blocks are owned 
chiefly by white real estate firms. The people living in the 
blocks on West Belle and Enright are chiefly school teach- 
ers, lawyers, physicians, dentists, ministers, mail carriers, 
postal clerks, and business people; those living in the blocks 
on Maffitt are chiefly unskilled laborers. 


A Strupy ReEFLectiInc THE EpucATIONAL BACKGROUND OF THE NEGRO 
IN Sr. Louis. 





Homes having Homes taking Newspapers in 
Negro books . magazines homes 
—“—_ zt J 
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Street = z a = fad ae « i 
West Belle 
(1 block) .... 46 20 66 54 20 13 66 53 
Enright 
(1 block) .... 44 11 55 40 14 15 51 40 
Maffitt 
(2 blocks) .... 54 16 70 30 10 29 56 4] 


In Sumner High School of St. Louis, in which there are 
1450 pupils the average membership in the Negro History 
Club for a period of two years has been only twelve. Some 
of the pupils said they would be more interested in the club, 
if the word Negro were not used. Yet a Jig-Saw Puzzle 
Club at the School had sixty members. 
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The educational background of the Negro is also revealed 
by a test given during October, 1933 to 227 seniors of Sum- 
ner High School of St. Louis, and 214 of Vashon High 
School of the same city, to 35 seniors of Lincoln High 
School of East St. Louis, Illinois, and to the ten most ad- 
vanced pupils of each of the following high schools of Mis- 
souri: Douglass High, of Webster Groves; Bartlett, of St. 
Joseph; and Douglass, of Columbia—to 516 pupils in all. 

‘ Of the 516 high school seniors taking the test, we have 

the following results: 


432 identifying Thomas A. Edison 


2 ss Granville T. Woods 
) 12 - Oliver O. Howard 
2 - Prudence Crandall 
' 23 ™ Sojourner Truth 
96 . Charles Sumner 
7 ss Eugene Kinckle Jones 
42] ¥ Cab Calloway 
282 " Paul Robeson 
36 7 Ira Aldridge 
| 7 i Opportunity Magazine 
4 ” John B. Russworm 
13 a Harriet Tubman 
174 ” Frederick Douglass 
163 . Carter G. Woodson 





e Pompey Lamb 
| 36 ” Richard Allen 
4% ' William L. Garrison 


2 . Blanche K. Bruce 
25 r Wendell Phillips 
98 = Robert Abbott 
251 : Booker T. Washington 
% 4 R. Nathaniel Dett 
107 " George W. Carver 
3 6s Catherine Ferguson 
} 240 " Harriet Beecher Stowe 
400 Ks Paul. L. Dunbar 
15 se Wm. S. Braithwaite 
0 ” Myrtilla Miner 
4 - Robert Gould Shaw 
231 7 Irving Berlin 
81 Harry T. Burleigh 
114 45 James Weldon Johnson 
266 8 True Story Magazine 


’ ’ Benjamin Banneker 
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268 identifying Napoleon Bonaparte 
“ 


393 George Washington 
146 Alexander Dumas 
150 W. E. B. Du Bois 
20 ¥: Henry Ward Beecher 
4 x3 Daniel A. Payne 
0 5 Matthew Bullock 
19 “ Jessie Fauset 
6 4 Henri Christophe 
3 st Mary White Ovington 
304 = Ulysses S. Grant 


This study clearly shows that the educational background 
of the Negro is rich in the experiences of white people and 
meager in the experiences of his own. The facts revealed 
concerning St. Louis are exactly what would be revealed for 
other large cities of the United States. What is shown with 
reference to Missouri and Illinois is true of practically 
every state in our Union. Not only have authors of other 
groups left us out of consideration; we have done likewise. 
Some may object to concentrating in any way upon the study 
of Negro history; but are we acting wisely? When we edu- 
cate our children without their knowing even our white 
friends, we are certainly training the Negro without respect 
to his background; and our education is either a faree, a 
sham, or a tragedy. 

How can we prevent this disaster? The replies of 125 
teachers of Missouri and Illinois to questionnaires sent to 
200 of them point the way. Eighty-seven of them from vari- 
ous points of Missouri and from East St. Louis, Illinois, 
recommend a separate course in the grades and in the high 
school, thereby requiring the teachers to take college courses 
in the subject. Thirty-eight prefer correlation, vet they even 
stated that unless correlation were mandatory, the correlat- 
ing of the history and literature of the Negro with the other 
school subjects would only slightingly be done; for correla- 
tion takes for granted that the teachers know the facts of 
Negro history, which is not true, as most of the teachers 
answering the questionnaires themselves admitted. What- 
ever the situation, we need not be discouraged, since every 
one of the 125 who replied manifested interest and from 
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time to time by their own efforts through independent study 
have been acquiring some facts of Negro history. Of the 
125 replying, 62 own Negro books and 63 do not; 40 stated 
that in their teaching they had not been mentioning facts 
about the achievement of Negroes. 

Yet we may retrieve lost ground in several ways. We may 
do so by taking out a membership in the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History, paying three dollars 
a year, and by urging all we meet to support its program. 
We can do what many teachers are doing in Missouri and 
Illinois: Purchase Woodson’s The Negro in Our History and 
meditate upon it day and night. Make it a rule to purchase 
each year at least one book on Negro history. Give books on 
the Negro as Christmas gifts and birthday presents. In 
classes from the kindergarten up have celebrations of the 
birthdays of eminent Negroes. Read Negro literature. Dis- 
cuss Negro history in your study clubs as do the Book Loy- 
ers, the Young Ladies Reading Circle, the Prudence Cran- 
dalls, and the Gamma Sigma Rho Sorority of St. Louis. 

Most of our principals have a program in their schools 
on the Negro during Negro History Week. Where princi- 
pals do not take the initiative, many teachers observe the 
celebration in their classrooms. Mr. A. W. Reason, one of our 
principals, each year encourages his Patrons Association to 
have a local Negro artist paint a picture of some illustrious 
Negro. At a regular meeting of pupils, parents, teachers 
and other interested citizens, this picture is unveiled with 
appropriate exercises to demonstrate the achievement of 
the Negro. 

Miss Julia Davis by tactful, persistent and painstaking 
effort succeeded in getting Negro Makers of History in the 
Travelling Library of the Educational Museum of the publie 
schools of St. Louis. Teachers who are interested obtain 
these sets for the instruction of their pupils. 

The teachers are doing something. Some use bulletin 
boards on which they put clippings giving accounts of the 
achievement of eminent Negroes. Others tell African myths 
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and have their pupils learn Negro folk-rhymes and Negro 
proverbs. Some start their children in historical research 
by having them gather valuable material from elderly 
people and report the results of their investigations to their 
classes. Some teachers bring their Negro magazines to 
school and distribute them for use in the classroom. Others 
require at least one report on a book by a Negro author. 
Still others bring pictures of famous Negroes and drama- 
tize events of Negro history. 

For instance, two years ago, I wrote a play which I called 
‘‘ Sunrise.’’ This is a dramatization of the life of Madison 
Washington who had an heroic experience on the brig, Cre- 
ole. Just last week, I produced at the Central Baptist Church 
in connection with its eighty-sixth anniversary a play that I 
wrote, called The Man of God. It was a dramatization of 
the life of the second pastor of that Church as told in the 
History of Central Baptist Church by Dr. George E. Stevens. 
Dramatization is an excellent way to present to large num- 
bers the facts of Negro History. This is exactly what 
Shakespeare did when he wrote and presented such plays as 
King John, Richard III, and Henry VIII. 

HerMan DreEER 
Sumner High School, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE PROMISE OF NEGRO LITERATURE 


. ag lies the east: doth not the day break here? ” 
ce ed 
“QO, pardon, sir, it doth; and yon gray lines 

That fret the clouds are messengers of day.” 

To this word of hope from Shakespeare I should like to 

add one from our own Paul Laurence Dunbar: 
When all is done say not my day is o’er, 
And that thro’ night I seek a dimmer shore; 
Say rather that my morn has just begun; 
I greet the dawn and not a setting sun— 
When all is done. 

About fifteen years ago a great change came over the 
Negro people in the United States. Before that time, be- 
cause he was hemmed in by one barrier or another, the 
black man was ever self-conscious. He wanted to show that 
he was a constructive force in the life of the country; he 
was impatient with anything that did not present him in a 
favorable light; and he seized upon anything that served 
to vindicate his manhood. 

In some ways this stimulus was a good thing. It meant a 
certain incentive to high endeavor. It also meant, however, 
that the black man had constantly to be on dress parade. 
Any one else might be as noisy in a street car as he pleased; 
but if a Negro laughed too loudly or failed to talk in sub- 
dued tones, why, what else could you expect? 

It was this attitude that for some time made for great 
restlessness on the part of the Negro people, and at last the 
revolt became vociferous. To be ever on dress parade meant 
that one was not really free, and there were those who did 
not like the restriction. Suddenly the new temper received 
startling assistance from an accident, the greatest that could 
possibly happen—nothing less than the World War. Young 
men in Alabama and Mississippi, who had never dreamed of 
going abroad, were suddenly lifted up and taken to France; 
and thousands of families moved from the South to the 
industrial centers of the North. Meanwhile old modes of 
thought and conduct were in the crucible; the whole country 
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sought the most intense living; and the popular demand 
for the exotic and exciting led one to seek new and strange 
entertainment. The Negro fitted into the scheme, and to the 
demand of the moment he replied with the form of music 
known as jazz, with wild dances brought from Southern 
slums, and with shows that sparkled and captivated the 
senses. ; 

The influence was also felt in a literary way, and suddenly 
the Negro found himself at the top 0’ the world. To be black 
ceased to be a matter for explanation or apology; thanks to 
Mr. Marcus Garvey, it meant something to be advertised 
and exploited. For years only here and there had a pub- 
lisher been willing to consider a portrayal of Negro life; 
but now there were few firms that were not eager to be in 
accord with the new fashion. The temper was manifest in 
other ways. For years the Negro had striven for some 
chance in the legitimate drama; and then within a decade 
three of the most popular plays in New York—The Emperor 
Jones, In Abraham’s Bosom, and The Green Pastures— 
proved to be on Negro themes. The whole tendency reached 
its climax in 1926 with the publication of Mr. Van Vechten’s 
Nigger Heaven, and then came a deluge of books purporting 
to set before us the life of Harlem. The cabaret was elevated 
into a fetish. 

When one asks for whom these books were written, he 
finds that the readers fall mainly into two groups: first, 
those who chose to let their minds revel in scenes at which 
they could not afford to be present in person, and, second, 
those who as members of clubs or coteries fancied they were 
studying sociology. Occasionally some did indeed study 
sociology; more often, however, they were simply the vic- 
tims of one of the most brazen examples of salesmanship 
in the history of the United States. So far as the Negro 
was concerned, he remained as inscrutable as Iago. You 
could not tell what his thoughts were even if his heart was 
in your hand. 

In some ways the results of the deluge were unfortuate. 
For one thing, with the emphasis on free verse rather than 
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on standard forms of writing, and with the glamour of 
quick success before them, young authors were sometimes 
betrayed into hasty or insincere effort. Moreover there was 
a new cult of the primitive, and, in the face of this, culture 
or reticence meant nothing. Under the impulse of the jungle 
mood one might lose not only his money but also his senses ; 
and often a writer felt that he could not be interesting if 
he did not treat of libertines or convicts. Nothing was 
sacred if one could only succeed in getting a book together, 
and over all brooded the air of fatalism. All of this was in 
line with the old Southern fallacies that the education of 
the Negro is a waste of money and that the womanhood of 
the race is always open to question. A committee at Colum- 
bia University, however, gave the Pulitzer prize to Scarlet 
Sister Mary, and some of our own authors felt they had to 
write in similar vein. To-day we may note that not one of 
the books produced under this influence has proved to have 
abiding value. 

I know it is contended, and sometimes by competent 
musicians, that out of the cult of the primitive and out of 
jazz may come a great new art in the future. I do not deny 
the possibility. So far, however, the jazz that we have seen 
is coarse; it makes for complete abandon. Moreover this 
influence has to answer some serious questions even from 
the artistic standpoint. Fundamental in art is the matter 
of form. All sorts of half-defined yearnings may rise within 
our hearts, but these do not become art until they assume 
some tangible shape. A sculptor may see in a block of 
marble a masterpiece, but he has not produced a work of 
art until he has set his vision before us. The impulse of 
which I have spoken, however, annihilates form. Closely 
connected with this is a fallacy into which almost all recent 
American literature has fallen; and the matter is one that 
also has to do with education. For over a decade we have 
heard a great deal about self-expression. What we have 
not heard so much about is self-control, a principle that 
plays a part in art as well as in morals; and I submit to you 
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that it is necessary for an artist to control rather than to 
be controlled by his chosen medium. 

However, the age of which I have been speaking is rapidly 
passing. The stock market crash of October, 1929, was as 
important to literature as to economics. The day of infla- 
tion, of extravagance, of sensationalism is gone, and we 
must now come back to earth and to a truer sense of values. 
Arthur O’Shaughnessy said well 

Each age is a dream that is dying, 
Or one that is coming to birth; 
and to-night, as we think of the past, we may also look with 
confidence to the future. 

In the first place, we may note that with all the short- 
comings of the last decade there have been some very real 
gains. For one thing, a new sense of freedom has come to 
the Negro author. He now feels that he can attempt any- 
thing whatsoever, no matter how strange, if it will but give 
permanence to his vision. In the long run this feeling will 
prove a vital asset. Publishers, moreover, are open-minded, 
and a writer now knows that his manuscript will at least 
receive a careful reading. This may seem like a very prac- 
tical consideration, but it too is something that marks an 
advance. 

Now also that we are free from the Harlem obsession, our 
authors are ready to view the horizon with wider sweep. 
Especially is attention directed to the South, and in a recent 
article in The New Masses Mr. Eugene Gordon has called 
attention to the need of sympathetic portrayal of the Negro 
laborer. We have heard of John Henry. What we now 
want to know more about is how the small farmer with his 
wife and children in Mississippi, in Georgia, in North Caro- 
lina, somehow manages to keep going. We have heard too 
much of gin parties and the flashlight Negro on Lenox 
Avenue. What we would like to know more about is the 
struggle of the scores of men and women who enter the sub- 
way at 135th Street at six or seven o’clock in the morning 
and who come back at dusk after the day’s work. Our life 
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is not all tragedy; there is a mighty spirit of hope at work 
among us. What we have to interpret is the feeling that led 
to the vast gathering that we saw in this place last night, 
and that which we behold here to-night. 

Fortunately the spirit of experimentation is abroad in 
the land. At our colleges there has recently been much inter- 
est in the original Negro drama. Just a year ago I re- 
ceived a copy of a little book, The Brown Thrush, made up 
of poems by the students at Talladega and Tougaloo Col- 
leges. Similar efforts have been put forth by groups in 
Cleveland, in Boston, and elsewhere. At both Howard and 
Fisk there are now courses intended to encourage creative 
writing; and here and there an author has been willing to 
attempt something out of the beaten track. Perhaps the 
most notable work of this sort is that remarkable collection 
of West Indian stories and sketches by Erie Walrond, 
Tropic Death—a book that did not receive half the attention 
that it deserved. 

Moreover the general cultural level of our people has 
been raised. Heretofore we have not been a race of book- 
buyers, and our economic situation within the last few years 
has not improved matters. At the same time, largely 
through the effort of the Association for the study of Negro 
Life and History, taste has been cultivated, and here and 
there one meets those who are proud of their little collec- 
tions in Negro history and literature. 

Finally, as we know, literature is of the warp and woof 
of life. Other things being equal, the race or nation that has 
lived most, felt most, suffered most, is the one that will ulti- 
mately have the greatest literature. Out of the wanderings 
and trials of the Hebrew people, and their bondage to the 
Egyptians, came the Psalms of the Old Testament and the 
Book of Job. The sorrow and the grinding poverty of the 
Russians gave us Dostoevski, Turgenev, and Tolstoy. The 
Negro too is a race that has striven and suffered. None 
knows better than this of the scourge, of the child torn from 
its mother’s bosom, of the body riddled with bullets and 
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swinging at night from the roadside. Not as yet have we 
presented this experience to the world as such a writer as 
Hugo would have presented it; but the time is now at hand 
when we may confidently look for a genuine masterpiece. 

All of these things are gains, and they give promise for 
the future. We have to remember, however, that in litera- 
ture as in everything else affecting us there is a battle to 
be fought if we would realize our aims. Canaan must be 
won; it is not something given us without a struggle. In 
the life of America to-day every possible effort is made to 
degrade Negro personality. Over the radio we have had 
Amos ’n’ Andy, and all sorts of claptrap in the name of 
religious services. Our spirituals have been wantonly ex- 
ploited, and neither The Emperor Jones nor In Abraham’s 
Bosom can be said to reflect credit on Negro manhood. It 
would seem to be about time for the Negro to stop smiling 
when he is insulted; and certainly it is only reasonable to 
expect that a Negro writer will not add to our burden. 

We love our people; and because we do, we can not flatter 
them. We can not say that a book is great when we know it 
is cheap and vicious. We have made a beginning, but let us 
as we go forth realize that it is only a beginning. We stand 
on the threshold of a great literary era. We have something 
new to give to the world—nothing less than the story of all 
our struggles, of our aspiration and yearning, of our most 
earnest striving. If we would have the story well told, let 
us be sure of one thing—that we keep before us the ideals of 
the greatest, of Dante aud Milton and Shakespeare. 


We needs must love the highest when we see it, 
Not Lancelot, nor another. 


In the Spoon River Anthology there is a character that 
seems to me to have a meaning for the Negro as for any 
struggling people. You remember Mrs. George Reece, the 
woman whose husband was wrongly accused and sent to 
prison, and who thenceforth had to face the battle alone— 
and who won. 
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To this generation I would say: 

Memorize some bit of verse of truth or beauty. 
It may serve a turn in your life. 

My husband had nothing to do 

With the fall of the bank—he was only cashier. 
The wreck was due to the president, Thomas Rhodes, 
And his vain unscrupulous son. 

Yet my husband was sent to prison, 

And I was left with the children, 

To feed and clothe and school them. 

And I did it, and sent them forth 

Into the world all clean and strong, 

And all through the wisdom of Pope, the poet: 
“Act well vour part, there all the honor lies.” 


BENJAMIN BRAWLEY 


Howard University 











THE NEGRO IN SPANISH LITERATURE * 


‘* Know thyself ’’—however much this familiar admoni- 
tion of Socrates might recall the copy-book maxims of our 
childhood, the existence of an organization like the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and History is proof 
enough that for the Negro the sage’s behest is not an empty 
platitude. Small wonder it is that the Negro does not know 
himself, placed as he is in an environment that would con- 
vince him that for him introspection, personal or racial will 
reveal a barren void. A recent release of the cinema pre- 
sents the career of Brutus Jones, an inept barbarian, vicious, 
pompous and arrogant in prosperity, craven, superstitious, 
and grovelling in adversity. America applauds the genius 
of the colored actor when he simulates the antics of the 
black poltroon—would it applaud him in the manly stride 
of the black hero of Venetian wars and husband of Des- 
demona? Yet surely the unerring genius of Shakespeare 
was not dormant when he enclosed the high virtues of 
Othello in a black skin, and it is as advocates of these high 
virtues that we must appear before a biased tribunal. What 
is the antidote for such virus as we recently saw on the 
screen, for virus it is notwithstanding its bizarre originality 
and pseudo-scientific inquiry into racial atavism and simi- 
lar psychological hocus-pocus? Assuredly there is only one 
answer—a critical examination of our past and present, and 
a dispassionate and systematic presentation of our findings. 

This does not imply chauvinism 4 la Hitler; history 
should teach black and white alike the folly of such vagaries. 
The words of Terence will always guide the Negro in his 
intellectual and cultural pursuits: ‘‘ [am a man and noth- 
ing that concerns mankind do I consider foreign to me.’’ 
May this sound equilbrium between ego and non-ego be the 
ballast for all our activity. Negro education at present is 
given over almost exclusively to the non-ego; it is high time 
that the claims of the ego were recognised. 


1 Address delivered before the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History, Washington, D. C., November 1, 1933. 
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If self-knowledge is our goal, an international polarity is 
inevitable. Indeed, the disabilities that we suffer in our 
North American environment force us into the interna- 
tional viewpoint. The categories of race are far more abso- 
lute in Nordic Christendom than those of nation, and if 
Ethiopia is to reach that stage of self-consciousness that 
will mean her spiritual freedom, she must stretch forth 
her hands, Godward, no doubt, and certainly across terres- 
trial frontiers, rivers, gulfs and oceans. 

I once heard a young American Negro, who had found in 
a foreign country opportunity denied him here, discourse 
enthusiastically on ‘‘ The International Negro.’’ A sound- 
ing phrase, is it not, that might spell hope to the few if not 
to the many? Josephine Baker had she stayed in America 
would hardly have risen upon the rank of a successful 
Broadway entertainer; in Europe she is acclaimed as an 
artist of incomparable charm, whose exotic dancing is the 
modernistic counterpart of the classic art of Pavlowa. Per- 
haps flight from the scene of battle is not the heroic part; 
the Negro, never a coward, will doggedly contend for recog- 
nition in the land that he sweated to develop and bled to 
save. However, in the heyday of Spain’s national deca- 
dence, a Spanish seer advised his compatriots to lock the 
tomb of the Cid with a double key—meaning, of course, that 
mediaeval heroism is an outmoded virtue on the modern 
front—and I wonder sometimes if emigration is not prefer- 
able to the irresolution and inaction that many a black 
Hamlet suffers when he encounters the impasse of prejudice 
and discrimination. 

Be that as it may, the Negro to know himself must peer 
far out over the horizon, and it is to Spain and Spanish 
America that I invite him to turn his gaze this morning. 
What he will see is imposing and edifying. In the few 
minutes that are at my disposal, I can only point out a few 
high places in the panorama. 

Firstly, there is the great epic of the Moorish conquest 
of Spain. I leave to ethnologists the question of the kin- 
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ship between Moors and Negroes. The conquerors of Spain 
came from Africa, and popular science, at least, has pro- 
fessed to find kinship between them and the inhabitants of 
the Guinea coast and interior. As one enters the foyer of 
the Teatro de la Comedia, Madrid’s leading concert hall, he 
is impressed by two noble statues in bronze representing 
Africans of unmistakable Negroid features and hair. As 
the theatre is decorated in the Moorish tradition it is evi- 
dent that in the mind of the artist Moors and Negroes are 
one. Likewise, in the museum of modern art in Venice there 
is a picture of the death scene in Othello. Instead of the 
hesitatingly olive protagonist of American performances, 
we see a black, thick-lipped Othello, who is less a Semite 
than a Negro. And certainly Venice should know! 

Should Islam deny the kinship—and after seeing the in- 
discriminate fraternizing of many types in Morocco, I 
doubt very much if she would—the brilliant civilization of 
Moorish Cordoba, Seville, and Granada is ample refutation 
of Hitler’s contention that the gods consort only with blonds. 
Almanzor and Abderrahman were keeping civilization’s 
torch aglow while farther up in Europe the fair resplendent 
locks of Hitler’s ancestors, and Stoddard’s, and Kipling’s, 
could not penetrate the gloom and shadows of the dark ages. 

But the Negro need not claim kinship with Mohammed in 
order to share in the accomplishments of colored people in 
Spain. He has a title to respectability in his own right. To 
be sure, he came not as a conqueror, but asa slave. Toward 
the end of the fifteenth century, as a result of Portuguese 
incursions along the coast of Guinea, the wharves of Seville 
saw black people among the cargo unloaded. Most of them 
were destined to serve as domestics, for with the discovery 
of America, agriculture and the ruder occupations were 
abandoned amid the get-rich-quick excitement. Conse- 
quently the Negro slave in Spain enjoyed an advantageous 
position that in many cases made possible the cultivation of 
what talents he possessed. 

This new element in Spanish society was bound to play 
its rdle in the national literature, and we are not surprised 
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to find Negroes among the motley procession that was the 
stupendous creation of the literary genius of Renaissance 
Spain. Spanish literature, from the beginning, has been 
essentially realistic in spirit, and the literature of the 
Golden Age presents the Negro as he was—illiterate, often, 
and uncouth, but a human being, withal. Indeed, there is 
no hesitation before miscegenation; in Lazarillo de Tormes, 
the first of the novels of roguery, the step-father of the 
hero is black (a character left out of one American edition 
of the work). He is a rascal, but no more disreputable than 
the other characters of this scintillating satire, which spares 
neither gentleman nor priest. 

The black buffoon is not missing in the early Spanish 
dramas. This type, however, simply marked the first step in 
a literary evolution that has come to produce a type like the 
hero of Insua’s contemporary novel, The Negro Whose Soul 
Was White. Inthe sixteenth century Lope de Rueda diverts 
his audiences with the facile humor of black folks whose 
linguistic difficulties are as amusing as their pranks. In the 
drama Los engaios, a tender display of maternal instinct on 
the part of the black Guiomar contrasts with her ludicrous 
illiteracy and indecency of speech. In Eufemia, the Dark Do- 
mestic, Eulalia, during an interview with her lover Polo, is 
suffering from the ill effects of a bleach applied to her hair ; 
nothing daunted, she asks Polo to procure for her a similar 
cosmetic for her hands. But the lover is quite content with 
the lady as she is, and tells her that a white face could be no 
dearer to him. Eulalia explains that although her face is 
dark, her body is as smooth as velvet. In the light of latter 
day criticism, the lady’s reply is significant of something 
more than the coarseness that characterized the theatre of 
that time. Values are constantly being revised and a favorite 
thought among the intellectual vanguard of contemporary 
Spain is that the sensuality imputed to the Moors and darker 
races in general is saner and healthier than the ascetie, life- 
denying Christian ideal that has peopled Spain with nuns 
and anchorites. 

3 
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We shall dismiss this flippant treatment of the Negro in 
the earlier years of the Spanish drama, to consider briefly 
a remarkable presentation of the black man’s cause by the 
greatest of all Spanish satirists, Quevedo. After reading 
La hora de todos, written about 1640, we conclude that what 
seemed merciless misanthropy in this dyspeptic writer was 
in reality righteous indignation before social evils. In this 
phantasy of Quevedo, we see Jupiter chiding Fortune for her 
caprices. A council of the gods decides that at a given hour, 
justice shall be established in the world and every man will 
find himself with what he deserves. After the hour has 
struck, enslaved Negroes gather from all parts of the world 
to plot their freedom. Their spokesman is an old patriarch 
who sees in his complexion a motive for pride, rather than 
shame, being as it is, the effect of ‘‘ the embrace of the great- 
est beauty, the sun.’’ If the Negroes are a blot among the 
whites, the latter are a stain among the blacks. Quevedo 
then proposes the blending of the races; the black blood, he 
says, will improve the white, for ‘‘ white is the color of the 
Flemings, Germans, and French who keep the world in tur- 
moil.’’ What a prophet was Quevedo! Shall we pass his 
remedy on to Geneva, now that all others, it seems, have 
failed? 

These, however, are interpretations of black folk by writ- 
ers of the other race. What has the Spanish Negro himself 
accomplished? In military affairs there are the exploits of 
Juan de Merida, ‘‘ The Valiant Negro of Flanders ”’ and 
hero of a play by Andres Claramonte; in painting there are 
the works of Sebastian Gomez and Juan Pareja; and in 
literature there are the career and works of Juan Latino. 

The story of Juan de Merida is more legendary than real, 
yet in view of the essentially historical nature of the play 
by Claramonte, we conclude that its argument is founded on 
fact. Here we have a full-length portrait of a hero, who by 
virtue of his valor becomes general under the Duke of Alba, 
the dreaded Spanish leader of the Dutch Wars. So enthusi- 
astic does the author become as he narrates his deeds, that 
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he does violence to fact by having him capture William of 
Orange alone and single-handed. Mesonero Romanos tells 
us that the drama was highly successful in its day and that 
the author promised a second part, which was done, it seems 
by a colleague, Vicente Guerrero, whose works are not 
extant. 

Sebastian Gomez and Juan Pareja belong to the history 
of art and I shall dismiss them with a recollection of the 
pride and joy that came over me as I viewed their works in 
Seville and Madrid. Who can doubt the artistic capacity 
of the Negro, when a slave like Pareja can surreptitiously 
develop a technic that has been mistaken for that of Velaz- 
quez, his master, who, according to many critics, is the great- 
est painter of all times? 

The climax of the Negro’s achievement in Spain is the 
career of Juan Latino, whose Latin verses entitle him to a 
prominent place among the Spanish humanists of the six- 
teenth century. According to the internal evidence of The 
Austriad, his masterpiece, he was born in Africa and sold 
into slavery in Spain at an early age. It was his good for- 
tune to serve in the household of Gonzalo of Cordoba, 
Spain’s greatest warrior. Indeed, the encouragement that 
the young slave received in the cultivation of his talents 
makes us think that Old Spain was as generous as she was 
arrogant. Once his aptitudes become known, Juan was put 
to school, where admiring fellow-students dubbed him ‘‘ La- 
tino.’’ All Granada paid him homage; in his class-room he 
numbered both high and lowly among his students; one of 
Granada’s fairest became his bride; and John of Austria, 
son of Charles the Fifth, invited him often to dine at the 
royal table. 

It was to commemorate this friendship with John of 
Austria that the slave-poet wrote his masterpiece. The vic- 
tory over the Turks at Lepanto had made John the hero of 
Christian Europe and Juan Latino wrote a Latin poem of 
epic proportions as his tribute. Should the student who has 
passed his Virgil be given to vainglory over his Latinity, 
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let him try The Austriad of the black poet as a lesson in self- 
abasement. Under the pen of the slave of Granada the Latin 
language was like liquid metal in the molds of Cellini; it 
could twist itself into phantastic shapes no less intricate than 
beautiful. 

Let us now turn from Spain to Spanish America in this 
rapid survey. The sun long ago passed the meridian over 
there, but it has hardly reached noon-day in the new conti- 
nent, and the Negro will do well to watch the play of light 
and shade in the Latin countries to the south of us. Early 
in the sixteenth century Negro slaves were introduced in 
large numbers into Spanish America. The priest, Bartolomé 
de las Casas, cognizant of the inability of the Indians to 
endure the hardships of slavery, advocated their substitu- 
tion by Negroes. In justice to his dubious humanitarianism 
it must be admitted that he later regretted such counsel. 
The result of this substitution was that a vast field of action 
was opened up to the Negro; on this western stage his 
achievements are more varied than on the eastern. 

In the first place, there is the spectacle of the slave en- 
deavoring to break his chains. In 1549 the Negro Felipillo 
with other slaves fled from the Archipelago of las Perlas to 
a citadel near the gulf of San Miguel. Others from the city 
of Panama followed them. They were unable to resist their 
former masters, and Francisco Carreno after burning their 
buildings, took thirty of them back to Panama, where one 
was drawn and quartered as a lesson to the others. 

In 1552, a slave Miguel, to escape punishment fled from 
the mines of San Felipe de Buria in Venezuela, and together 
with some one hundred and fifty Negroes and Indians in- 
spired by his rude eloquence, took refuge in the mountains. 
He, too, could not hold out against the enemy; after his 
death in an encounter his followers were either executed or 
enslaved. 

And now as a foil to the pusillanimous Emperor Jones 
and his mock Caribbean kingdom, let me present King 
Bayano of Panama and his court of fugitive slaves. The 
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following passage from The History of Venezuela by Fray 
Pedro de Aguado described their purpose: 


“Tn those same days the citizens of Panama and Nombre de Dios, 
and especially the merchants, were living in great fear because some 
time before, many Negro slaves, weary of the servitude and captivity 
in which their masters held them, had fled to the most intricate part 
of the mountains for the purpose of preserving their liberty or dying 
in its behalf. Here in the mountains they had constructed a kind of 
city-fortress, and leaving in it the women, children and others not 
serviceable in war, the most valiant and daring sallied forth to plunder 
on the highway that crosses the Panama beginning at Nombre de Dios.” 


The historian describes how they attacked caravans of 
merchants on the road, and after a general slaughter carried 
off the booty. On one occasion, the leader of a foraging 
expedition generously spared the defeated and allowed them 
to continue their journey with a part of their goods. Unable 
to protect the road from such incursions the governor of 
Panama decided to attack Bayano, the chief of the in- 
surgent slaves, in his mountain citadel. The Negro had 
chosen wisely the site for his fortress for the Spaniards 
found it inexpugnable. A truce having been arranged, the 
fugitives enjoyed complete freedom of action. Later, how- 
ever, perfidy accomplished what martial prowess could not. 
The Spaniards had encamped on a plain below the mountain 
citadel, and following the armistice the opposing factions 
had fraternized freely, the blacks believing Spanish protes- 
tations of friendship. The crafty Orsua, leader of the Span- 
iards, arranged a banquet to which he invited Bayano and 
his retinue. The wine for the feast was drugged. Before 
lethargy had overcome the guests, each was ushered into 
an antechamber to receive a present from Orsua. As one 
stretched out his hand to receive his gift in the guise of a 
cloak, he was fatally stabbed by a dagger concealed under 
the garment. He shouted treason, but to no avail. Spanish 
soldiers rushed from concealment to seize Bayano and those 
of his men who had not already been overcome by the wine. 
The citadel, thus left defenseless, became an easy prey to 
the enemy. The blacks fled, but under promise of safety, 
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returned and were conducted to a settlement near Panama. 
King Bayano was carried to the viceroy in Lima, who loaded 
him with gifts and then sent him to Seville where he spent 
the remainder of his days, a pensioner of the crown. 

Centuries pass and the South American Negro is no longer 
a slave, but a citizen and patriot, fighting side by side with 
the whites in defense of liberty and right. The first half 
of the nineteenth century sees General Barcala winning 
laurels in the hectic Brazilian scene and then aiding the 
Argentine patriots in combating the armies of the dictator 
Rosas. At the end of the century Antonio Maceo wins inter- 
national renown as the Cuban patriot whose military genius 
plays its part in bringing Spanish domination to an end in 
the island. 

I regret that time does not permit a discussion of the 
career of Juan Francisco Manzano, the Cuban slave-poet. 
Beside a number of odes, sonnets, and other lyric poems, 
Manzano has left us his autobiography, which is a very re- 
markable document. Here we have the lot of the slave de- 
picted by one who was born to that sad estate. However 
sympathetic such presentations as Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
and Whittier’s might be, they can never move us as do the 
pages of this biography that are the outpourings of a soul 
in anguish. We do not wonder that friends of Manzano’s 
masters destroyed the second part of the work which is a 
scorching indictment of the patrician family of slave-holders. 

A few lines will suffice to illustrate the stark realism of the 
book. Manzano recalls how onee as a child, when he was ac- 
companying his mistress in her garden, he inadvertently 
plucked a geranium leaf. The consequences he describes as 
follows: 

“They took me to the torture chamber, a room formerly used as a 
sick ward for men... . but at that time vacant and otherwise un- 
used. The stocks were there and dead bodies were often deposited 
there prior to interment in the village. My feet were placed in the 
stocks; the cold was chilling to me as I had no cover. They locked 
the door. What a night I spent there, lonely soul that I was! It 


seemed to me that the dead arose and walked along the whole extent 
of the room, or hovered about a tumble-down window that opened 
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on the San Juan River near a waterfall whose unceasing beating 
suggested to me a legion of phantoms. As soon as the day broke the 
majordomo entered, followed by the steward enveloped in a cloak. 
They took me out to a board placed against a pillar supporting an 
overhanging shed, at the foot of which I saw a lash of fifty thongs. 
The steward cried with a hoarse voice from under his scarf, “ tie him.” 
They tied my hand like those of Christ; they lifted me and placed 
my feet in the two openings of the board. Oh God! let us draw the 
veil over this mournful scene. My blood flowed forth and I lost 
consciousness. When I came to I found myself at the door of the 
oratory in the arms of my mother whose face was bathed in tears. ... . 
At about nine o’clock my mistress arose; her first thought was to 
inquire if they had disposed of me befittingly. The steward who had 
been waiting for her called me and questioned me. Then she asked 
me if I wanted to pick any more leaves from her geranium plants.” 


Tragic as these lines are they pale before the story of 
Gabriel de la Concepcion. Valdés, who under the nom de 
plume of Placido wrote lyrics of a high order of artistry. 
Illegitimate son of a colored barber and Spanish dancer, 
Placido was abandoned in infancy to the mercies of a found- 
ling asylum. His education was meager, but the spontaneity 
of his muse compensated in part for the discipline of formal 
studies. His gift for improvisation was remarkable, and he 
wandered over the island reciting and composing occasional 
verses in the manner of a mediaeval troubadour. Unable to 
support himself and his wife with the scant income thus 
gained, he established himself in Havana as a maker of 
combs. 

His was a free soul and his love of freedom together with 
the envy his gifts aroused cost him his life. A poem ad- 
dressed to Isabel Second of Spain contained a veiled at- 
tack on Spanish autocracy, and the young poet was im- 
prisoned. On his release, he was more discreet, and ex- 
pressed his love of liberty by writing a sonnet to William 
Tell and another lamenting the partition of Poland. De- 
cidedly he was persona non grata to the masters of the 
island, and in 1844 when an alleged conspiracy of the blacks 
against the whites was brought to light, he was speedily 
denounced and summarily condemned to die. Tradition has 
it that as he walked to his death he recited his famous 
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plegaria a Dios, or Prayer to God, which he had composed 
in prison. In this poem he protests his innocence and com- 
mends himself to God with Christian resignation. 

Menéndez y Pelayo, whose critical works are the final court 
of appeals for matters pertaining to Spanish letters, writes 
of Placido as follows: ‘‘ White or black, Placido, although 
quite far from Heredia, Milanes, Avellaneda, Luaces or 
Zenea, not to mention others, occupies in his own right a 
place in the Cuban Parnassus. He who wrote the masterly 
and beautiful romance ‘ Xicotencal,’ which Gongora would 
not disclaim, the beautiful descriptive sonnet, The Death 
of Gessler, the charming letrilla La flor de la cana, and the 
inspired prayer that he recited as he walked to his doom, 
does not have to be a mulatto or the victim of a firing-squad 
in order to have a place in posterity’s memory.’’ 

A few words now in conclusion. We have seen what inspi- 
ration can come to the Negro as he looks back over the past 
of Spanish culture. What has the present to offer and what 
is the promise of the future? If the American Negro looks 
southward, he will be encouraged and inspired by the spec- 
tacle of a similarly despised and disadvantaged people striv- 
ing toward the same goal of self-realization. Let no one 
think that the Indian has vanished from the American con- 
tinent—that his glory ended with the vandalism of Cortez 
and Pizarro. To the contrary, the indigenous element is 
strong in Latin America, and the Mexican, the Peruvian 
boasts that he is more Indian than Spanish. His face flushes 
with anger and indignation before the spoliation of his 
splendid civilization by the greedy foreigner, and he is de- 
termined that there shall be a renaissance of that civiliza- 
tion. What is the art of Diego Ribera if not a denunciation 
of the exploitation the Indian has suffered at the hands of 
state and church, and a promise that the peon will shake 
off all shackles of physical and spiritual slavery. 

The Peruvian poet, José Santos Chocano, writes 


“1 am the indigenous and savage bard of America.” 
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And in tribute to his Indian heritage he sings: 


“Oh race firm as the tree 
that does not bend before the hurricane! ” 


We, too, know the force of the hurricane, but like the 
Indian we must not bend. We are engaged in an enterprise 
that we must pursue with steadfastness, for fair is the prize 
and the hope great. 


V. B. Spratiin 
Howard University 











SOURCES OF NEGRO HISTORY IN THE MANU- 
SCRIPT DIVISION OF THE LIBRARY 
OF CONGRESS * 


I 


As if in celebration of the notable progress made since 
1916, when The Journal of Negro History was founded, 
Dr. Carter G. Woodson began, as early as April, 1929, the 
building of a large collection of sources of Negro History 
in the Library of Congress. It is confidently hoped and 
believed that others will follow his example. 

Of course, the national library already had a considerable 
amount of manuscript and reproduced-manuscript material 
useful and even indispensable for the study of Negro his- 
tory; but it was scattered through the various collections 
gathered under the names of colonies and states and others 
touching such subjects as the African slave trade, slavery, 
abolition, and emancipation. There existed no special clas- 
sification, heading, or grouping for Negro history; and it 
was precisely this nucleus or rallying ground that Dr. Wood- 
son’s generosity and public spirit supplied. What he gave 
admirably supplemented the material already on hand, par- 
ticularly typical miscellany—bills of sale of slaves (his in- 
cluded one of a slave sold by Thomas Jefferson to James 
Madison), extracts from court records, certificates of eman- 
cipation, freedom, ordination, press clippings, etc.—and 
added further the manuscripts of various articles, poems, 
letters, diaries and journals of Negro authors and popular 
leaders. Moreover, the section of Dr. Woodson’s correspon- 


* Read before The Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, 
Washington, D. C., November 1, 1933. 

1See the annual reports of the Librarian of Congress; The Handbook of 
Manuscripts in the Library of Congress (1918); Dr. C. W. Garrison’s List of 
Manuscript Collections in the Library of Congress to July 1931, published in 
Annual Report of the American Historical Association for 1930; Manuscripts 
in Public and Private Collections in the United States (1924) ; the several guides 
to materials in foreign archives and libraries published by the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington; and the manuscript inventory lists, card catalogues, and 
indexes. 
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dence with white people reflects significantly the interest of 
many American historians in Negro history, since the begin- 
ning of Dr. Woodson’s cultivation of that field.’ 

Only the more important collections and items consisting 
chiefly of material on Negro history can be mentioned here. 
Of these there are the Winslow Manly Bell Bermudiana; an 
account book from the Worthy Park Plantation, Jamaica; 
an anonymous autobiography of a Negro slave; and slave 
trade papers from several sources,’ among them United 
States custom house papers of the days of the coastwise 
domestic slave trade.* There are also broadsides of con- 
siderable interest. Papers of Southerners recently acquired 
by the Library of Congress and mentioned in the annual 
reports of the Librarian of Congress contain many impor- 
tant references valuable to the student of Negro history; 
and the papers of Anti-Slavery leaders like Lewis Tappan 
naturally abound in them. Personal papers and archive 
material of the Civil War Period are prolific sources.’ But 
strange to say a very large collection long known to be in 
the Library of Congress remains comparatively neglected 
and unworked by historical students; namely, the papers of 
the American Colonization Society. Such a collection doubt- 
less contains many suggestive evidences of trends and rela- 
tionships which might be profitably pursued in other col- 
lections.® In fact, it is possible and perhaps desirable for 
those most interested in Negro history to construct a calen- 
dar or chronological conspectus of sources on the subject 


2 Dr. Woodson has at various times made additions to the original collection. 
See annual reports of the Librarian of Congress for 1930 and later years. 

8 See, for example, the Levinius Clarkson papers, 1772-1787, acquired in 1928. 

4 Presumably these will be sent to the National Archives Building, when it is 
completed (1934), where one may expect to find much other material on Negro 
history. See Van Tyne and Leland’s Guide to the archives .... in Washing- 
ton (1907). 

5 Parts the Negro played in the Civil War have been subjects of monographic 
study, particularly by graduate students. 

6 The work of Early Lee Fox, The American Colonization Society, 1817-1840 
(1919), may now be regarded as merely a beginning. The papers of the Mary- 
land Colonization Society, in the Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore, were 
used by J. H. T. McPherson while preparing his Liberia (1891). 
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which might serve as a new base from which to proceed to 
further collecting and research. 

The progress the Negro has made since the Civil War 
is reflected in Dr. Woodson’s Collection, particularly in the 
letters written by Negro emigrants to the Mt. Olivet Baptist 
Church, of Chicago, Illinois, and to Mr. John T. Clark, of 
the Urban League, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, inquiring 
about conditions at industrial centers. The papers of Robert 
C. Ogden are valuable for the history of the education of the 
Negro of the South, especially at Hampton Institute.” But 
the period since the Civil War is still so recent that the 
systematic assembling of material has hardly begun.* 


II 


The ‘‘ Reproductions ’’ (transcripts, photostats, film 
negatives, enlargement prints, etc.) of manuscripts in for- 
eign archives and libraries which have accumulated in the 
Library of Congress since 1905, and especially since 1927, 
have extensively increased resources in this country for the 
study of Negro history. When the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, Department of Historical Research, began the 
preparation and publication of a series of guides to ma- 
terials on American history in archives and libraries abroad, 
the Librarian of Congress took advantage of opportunities 
in connection with that work to have some of the more im- 
portant of the documents copied for use in this country 
either at the Library or through the interlibrary loan sys- 
tem. In 1927, thanks to the generosity of Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., these copying operations were organized 
as Project ‘‘A’’ of the Library of Congress, photographic 
was substituted for hand copying, and practically all of the 


7 An earlier collection on the history of Negro education is that of Prudence 
Crandall, Canterbury School for Colored Families, 1833-1886, in the Connecti- 
cut State Library. 

8 The Frederick Ayer papers, 1865-1867, are in the Library of Atlanta Uni- 
versity. Excellent suggestions may be culled from W. E. B. Du Bois, “ Recon- 
struction and its Benefits,” in The American Historical Review, Vol. XV, No. 4 
(July, 1910) , pages 781-799. 
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European archives and libraries containing important ma- 
terial on American history were covered, thus rounding out 
and enriching the collection of reproductions to one of very 
general utility. The work is still in progress, thanks to an 
additional grant by Mr. Rockefeller, and new materials are 
being constantly received. 

The annual reports of the Librarian of Congress, which 
should be available in any large library and which may be 
obtained for the asking until the supply is exhausted, de- 
scribe generally the reproductions currently received. The 
Carnegie Institution guides, mentioned above, together with 
the publications of archives and libraries from which the 
reproductions have come are, on account of the detailed 
descriptions they contain, rather more useful and enable 
one to inquire by post or wire whether materials desired 
are available. Some important materials not listed in pub- 
lished reports, bulletins, or guides were found and copied. 
Therefore, one may well ask for any imaginable materials, 
except the most improbable; and the staff of the Manuscript 
Division will search for them in its manuscript inventory 
lists, card catalogs, and other reference equipment. 

Among the more important of the less known groups 
mentioned above are the following: The papers of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
the Fulham Palace collection, the Lambeth Palace collec- 
tion, the papers of Dr. Bray’s Associates, and the archive 
of the Catholic Diocese of Westminster. These records of 
both the Anglican and the Catholic organizations should 
disclose the Negro as a factor in the problems they had to 
face. The Proceedings of the Committee for the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade, 1787-1819 (copied at the British 
Museum) together with the Minute Books of the Committee 
of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society (copied at 
the present writer’s instance at Denison House) afford a 
continuous view of the British movement in favor of the 
Negro for over one hundred years. 

In conclusion it may be remarked that, as was formerly 
the case with manuscripts, the material on Negro history 
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in the ‘‘ Reproductions ”’ is only incidentally present; and 
the future gathering of such materials from archives and 
libraries abroad is full of opportunity for the collectors and 
historians primarily interested in the subject. 
Tomas P. Martin 
Manuscript Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 
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NEGROES IN FLORIDA PRIOR TO THE CIVIL WAR * 


The fact that Florida has at different times been owned 
by three different nations is largely responsible for the 
checkered career of the Land of Flowers. The year 1513, 
when the now fabled Ponce de Leon planted the Spanish 
flag on the soil of Florida, marked the beginning of per- 
manent occupation of the North American mainland by 
European powers. By the Treaty of Paris in 1763 Florida 
became a British province, but was receded to Spain twenty 
years later. It remained in the possession of Spain until 
July, 1821, when it was purchased by the United States. Dur- 
ing each of these periods we find the Negro a factor as well 
as a problem. Negroes were with the Spaniards when they 
explored the South Atlantic and the Gulf coast, and they 
helped to found St. Augustine, the ancient city in 1565.1 

The cruelty of Spanish adventures is proverbial, yet 
Spanish Florida was always a haven for Negroes fleeing 
from the English colonies of the South. This policy of the 
Spanish was motivated, not so much from love and sympathy 
for the Negro, but more from hatred for the English mas- 
ters of the bondmen. The Negro nevertheless was the bene- 
ficiary. Even before the founding of the Georgia colony, 
South Carolinians complained that their slaves were running 
away to the South and to Spanish protection. Documents 
found in the Archives of the Indies, Seville, Spain, reveal 
a voluminous correspondence between the Governor of 
Spain’s American province and his superiors in the father- 
land.? 

On February 24, 1688, Governor Quiroga mentioned the 
arrival of several Negro slaves from the English colonies.* 
He said that they came to be Christianized. One year later 
the same governor reported that eight Negro men and two 


* Delivered at the Annual Meeting of Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History, held in Washington, D. C., November 1, 1933. 

1. G. Bourne, Spain in America, p. 270. 

2 Journal of Negro History, Vol. IX, pp. 144-155. 

3 Ibid., 150. 
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women had taken refuge in the Spanish colony and that the 
English had demanded their return. This demand was de- 
nied. The slaves were brought in by the governor and the 
English claimants were reimbursed. The presence of the 
two slave women seemed to have created a problem. He ad- 
vertised them for hire, but the best offer which he received 
was two pesos a month. He decided to keep them in order to 
avoid a scandal which he thought they would cause.‘ 

On November 2, 1725, Governor Benavides reported the 
arrival of seven fugitive Negroes from the English colony. 
He also said that the English sent Colonel Arthur Hall to St. 
Augustine demanding restitution. The Spanish sent Lieu- 
tenant Don Pedro Ramon Barrera to Charleston to effect a 
settlement and also to spy on the activities of the English. 
The decision reached was to sell the slaves in Florida and 
give the proceeds to the Carolinians.’ The Council for the 
Indies in Madrid on April 12, 1731, decided that in the future 
no Negroes who escaped to Florida should be returned nor 
should any more be paid for.*® 

On May 31, 1738, Governor Montiano reported that ‘‘ vari- 
ous Negroes, fugitives from the English colonies, held as 
slaves by citizens of St. Augustine, appeared before him, 
and demanded their liberty. The appeal was granted over 
the protest of the citizens.’’’ That this decree was exe- 
cuted is evidenced by a document dated, July 2, 1738, in 
which one Diego de Espinosa wrote the crown ‘‘ protesting 
against damage done him in liberating three Negroes given 
him in payment for lumber, tar and pitch.’’ He placed a 
value of 200 pesos each on the slaves.* 

On February 16, 1739, Governor Montiano set aside for 
these fugitive Negroes a place near St. Augustine called 
Gracia Real de Santa Teresa de Mosé.° This place no 


4 Journal of Negro History, 1X, 156. 
5 Ibid., 164. 
8 [bid., 166. 
7 [bid., 173. 
8 [bid., 175. 
9 Ibid., 176. 
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doubt became the first free Negro settlement in what is 
now the United States. A priest was assigned to Mosé to 
give instruction in religion. A military unit was organized 
there. The government supplied the colony with food to 
last until they could harvest a crop.’® In 1740 the colony 
was moved temporarily from Mosé to St. Augustine because 
of the fear of invasion by the English.’ The colony was 
transplanted to Cuba when Florida was ceded to the 
English in 1763. 

In the struggle of the whites against the Indians the 
Negroes also figured. When Carolina was first settled by 
the English efforts were made to enslave the Indians. The 
Indians never made profitable slaves. In the Carolina 
colony it was perhaps most difficult to enslave the Indian 
because of the possibility of escape into the Spanish land of 
freedom. This proved to be a serious problem for the 
owners of slaves in the English colony. One motive for the 
founding of a free Georgia colony was to afford the Caro- 
lina planters protection against the escape of slaves. How- 
ever, Georgia desired the right to slavery just as the other 
colonies and in 1749 embarked upon the career of a slave- 
holding colony. The problem of runaway slaves, then, be- 
came Georgia’s greatest problem. The Continental Con- 
gress was literally flooded with petitions from Georgia ask- 
ing for troops to prevent their slaves from deserting their 
masters. 

The Revolutionary War, which found Florida a British 
colony, brought another problem. Under British rule 
throughout the war, the colony became a place of refuge 
for loyalists. By July, 1783, 1,042 Tories had entered East 
Florida, bringing with them 1,956 slaves from Georgia and 
South Carolina.” The richest and most notable Georgia 
Tory who fled to East Florida was Lieutenant-Governor 
John Graham. In July, 1782 he brought with him 200 
Negro slaves and settled them on five tracts of 500 acres 

10 Tbid., 193. 


11 [bid., 180. 
12 W. H. Seibert, Loyalist in East Florida, Vol. 1. p. 106. 
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each on the Mantanza River.’* Two years later, because 
Florida had been receded to Spain, Graham directed that 
all of his Negroes be shipped to Beaufort, South Carolina, 
where they were sold.** 

The arrival of the news of the recession of East Florida 
to Spain in the spring of 1783 produced a state of general 
disorder among the inhabitants of the province, and from 
that time until practically the end of the evacuation small 
bands of white men from Georgia ranged through the 
country for the sake of the booty they could carry off. 
Slaves and horses seemed to have been the principal object 
of their depredations. How many Negroes fell a prey to 
these ‘‘ bandits ’’ is not known, but the number seems to 
have been considerable. Henry Ferguson had five stolen 
from him, four of them about March, 1784.15 Three field 
hands belonging to James Scotland were abducted in St. 
Augustine at the beginning of 1785.'° The following March 
three slaves were enticed from Alexander Paterson by some 
of the Greek colonists who had formerly lived at New 
Smyrna.” In July a Negro of Peter Edwards, who was 
waiting for embarkation on the beach of St. Mary’s River, 
was carried into Georgia.’* In September seven slaves of 
John Fox also disappeared from St. Mary’s shore either 
through theft or flight.’ 

After the Revolution the Florida loyalists put in claims 
for the lost labor of their slaves that reveal many interest- 
ing facts. ‘*‘ One claimant puts in four Negroes at £25 each; 
another twenty-eight at £35 each; still another one male 
slave at £45; another specifies seventy-seven field hands at 
£50 apiece; in a few cases male slaves are valued at £60 each 
and in one instance one is changed at £80. The skilled slaves 


18 Siebert, op. cit., p. 110. 
14 Jbid., Vol. II, p. 80. 

15 Tbid., Vol. II, p. 67. 

16. Jbid., Vol. II, 187. 

17 [bid., 128. 

18 Jbid., 179. 

19 Tbid., 185. 
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were listed at a higher rate. A Negro carpenter twenty- 
seven years old is valued at £100; a cooper at the same fig- 
ure. The total valuation of 383 slaves belonging to various 
Florida claimants was about £17,750 which averages ap- 
proximately £46.’’ ° 

With the Spanish flag again floating over Florida in 
1783, fleeing Negro slaves from Georgia plantations re- 
newed their trek to that land of freedom. With this fact 
in mind, does one wonder at the haste with which Georgia 
proceeded to adopt the Federal Constitution, which af- 
forded protection to the planters in the possession of their 
most valued property. 

The subject of fugitive slaves in Florida was constantly 
on the calendar of the Georgia Legislature. One resolution 
was passed declaring that the occupation of Florida was 
essential to the safety and welfare of the people, whether 
Congress authorized it or not.” An act was also passed for 
the raising of forces to reduce St. Augustine and to punish 
the Indians.” The seizure of Amelia Island in 1811 and the 
formation of the short-lived Republic of Florida are un- 
ethical events in the history of the United States that reflect 
the power of the border planters in Congress. 

Not only was East Florida a haven for runaway slaves, 
but West Florida also extended a welcome to fugitive 
Negroes and Indians. In 1750 a dissension arose among the 
Creeks of Georgia. The dissatisfied faction withdrew and, 
led by Chief Sea Coffee, migrated into Spanish Florida.” 
These exiles later became what is now the ‘‘ Seminoles,’’ 
a word which to the Indian meant ‘‘ runaway.’’ So-called 
‘‘ Negro towns ’’ sprang up in several sections of North 
Florida. The Seminoles, on a whole, were friendly towards 
the ex-slaves. Inter-marriage became common, and the 
Negro played an important part in the Seminole struggle 
to retain Florida as his home. 


20 Florida Historical Society Quarterly. Jan., 1932, p. 157. 
21 American Archives, I, 5th series, 1852. 

22 J. R. Giddings, Exiles in Florida, p. 31. 

23 [bid., pp. 11-13. 
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Perhaps the most interesting of these Negro communities 
was the one located on the East bank of the Appalachicola 
River. It is best described by Giddings. ‘‘ Their planta- 
tions,’’ said he, ‘‘ extended along the river for several 
miles. Many of them possessed large herd of cattle and 
horses which roamed in the forest for food in both summer 
and winter without expense or trouble to their owners. The 
Pioneer exiles from South Carolina had settled here long 
before the colony of Georgia existed. Several generations 
had lived to manhood and died in those forest homes. To 
their descendants it had become consecrated by ‘ many an 
oft told tale of early adventure,’ of hardship and suffering 
the recollection of which had been retained in tradition, told 
in story and sung in their rude lays. Here were the graves 
of their ancestors, around whose memories were clustered 
the fondest recollection of the human mind. The climate 
was general. They were surrounded by extensive forests 
and far removed from the habitations of those enemies of 
freedom who sought to enslave them. .... Shut out from 
the cares and strifes of more civilized men, they were happy 
in their own solitude.’’ * 

In 1814, during the second war with England, the British 
planned to attack the United States from the Gulf Coast.” 
Troops were landed by a British fleet in the mouth of the 
Appalachicola River. Under the leadership of Lieutenant 
Colonel Edward Nichols they marched up the banks of the 
river, to a point about 30 miles from its mouth and about 
60 miles from the Georgia line. Here Nichols built a fort 
destined to play an important part in the history of Florida 
and the Negro. In the vicinity of the fort were Negro com- 
munities such as described above. The British opened com- 
munication with the Negroes and furnished them arms and 
ammunition with which to defend themselves against the 
efforts of the Georgia planters to capture and remand them 
to slavery. In the spring of 1815 Colonel Nichols and his 


24 Giddings, op. cit., p. 33-35. 
25 McMaster, History of the People of the United States, IV, 173. 
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troops left Florida, and the Negroes took possession of the 
fort under the leadership of Garcia.** The location of the 
fort was one of the commanding sites along the river. The 
parapet of the fort was about 15 feet high and 18 feet thick, 
situated upon a cliff with a stream flowing into the river 
near its base and swamp in the rear. This protected the 
fort from the approach of artillery by land. On its walls 
were mounted one 32 pounder, three 24 pounders, two 9 
pounders, two 6 pounders, and one brass 54 inch howitzer.” 

The people of Georgia were not satisfied with the exist- 
ing state of things; they were greatly excited at seeing those 
who had once been slaves in South Carolina and Georgia 
now living quietly and happily behind the protection of such 
a strong fort. General Gains, then built Fort Scott at the 
junction of the Chattahoochee and Flint Rivers in Georgia 
above the Negro fort. This he used as the operating base. 
The Americans demanded that the Spanish destroy the fort, 
and the latter promised to do so; but the action did not 
come quickly enough for General Jackson who wrote to 
Gains that the fort should be destroyed immediately. 

Early in July 1816, then, the American forces under Colo- 
nel Clinch from Fort Scott and Sailing-master Loomis at- 
tacked the fort for several days without success. Next it 
was decided to fire hot cannon balls heated in the kitchen 
of the vessels. On the morning of July 27 at five o’clock 
when the fort was bombarded with these hot shells one of 
them struck a magazine and caused a terrific explosion. A 
horrible scene ensued. Of the three hundred and thirty-four 
Negroes in the fort, two hundred and seventy were instantly 
killed. Garcia, their leader, was not injured, but he was 
captured and executed.” 

The story of the white man’s efforts to dispossess the 
Indian of his Florida home reveals an intimate relation be- 
tween the Indians and Negroes in Florida. Many Negroes 
held high places in the councils of the Indians. Sprague 

26 McMaster, op. cit., p. 430. 


27 Giddings, op. cit., p. 33. 
28 American State Papers, 2nd Session, 15 Congress, Loomis Report. 
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thinks it was the influence of Negroes over Florida Indians 
that caused them to resist removal to the West as long as 
they did. It was not until the Negroes capitulated that 
the Seminoles ever thought of emigrating.” 

It was a Negro known in West Florida as ‘‘ Uncle Cudjo ”’ 
who saved from the scalping knife of an Indian chief, Ed- 
mund Doyle and William Hambly, two American Indian 
traders. These adventurers, together with several stolen 
slaves, were captured by chief King Hatchy and his band. 
Among the Negroes was Uncle Cudjo. He told the whites 
that he had enough influence among the Indians to protect 
them from harm by the natives and that they need not fear. 
True to his word, he led the traders and their slaves to 
safety. Doyle and Hambly were taken to Suwannee town 
where a Negro named Nero was the chief authority. The 
Indians wanted to put the traders to death, but Nero treated 
them kindly and would not allow them to be executed. 

When Jackson captured St. Mark’s fort and arrested 
Robert C. Ambrister the English trader, two Negroes were 
with this interloper. One of the Negroes carried a letter 
from Alexander Arbuthnot, a companion, of Ambrister, 
warning his son of the impending arrival of Jackson.** When 
Jackson and his troops reached the town of Bowlegs he 
found that it had been abandoned by the Indians and the 
Negroes who had escaped across the Suwannee River. 

In the last great effort of the Indians Florida Negroes 
also figured. In 1832, when Colonel James Gadsden was 
directed by the Secretary of War, Lewis Cass, to negotiate 
with the Seminoles for their removal from Florida to the 
lands beyond the Mississippi,* a Negro named Abraham 
was the interpreter and chief advisor for the Indians. 
Abraham was born among the Seminoles. His parents had 
fled from Georgia and died in their Florida homes. He was 


29 J. T. Sprague, The Origin, Progress and Conclusion of the Florida War, 
p. 81. 

80 Caroline M. Brevard, History of Florida, Vol. I, p. 51. 

81 Jbid., p. 53. 

82 [bid., p. 116. 
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without contradiction a man of unusual influence with the 
Indians.* The Treaty of Payne’s Landing provided that 
the seven Indian chiefs, who were to go West to survey the 
Indian’s Promise Land, were to be accompanied by ‘‘ their 
faithful interpreter Abraham.’’ The Treaty also gives evi- 
dence of his industry. In Article 11 we read: 


“Tt being understood that their faithful interpreters, Abraham and 
Cudjo shall receive two hundred dollars each, of the above sum, in 
full remuneration of the improvements to be abandoned on the lands 
now cultivated by them.” 

The Treaty dated May 9, 1832, was signed by both Abraham 
and Cudjo as witnesses.** 

Another Negro well respected by both Indians and 
Negroes in the domain of Micanopy was John Cesar. 
About ten o’clock on the night of February 5, 1836, Cesar 
appeared at the camp of General Gains and said that the 
Indians wanted to make peace with the whites.** He was 
told to report the next day with a white flag. The follow- 
ing day a group of Indians under the leadership of Osceola 
approached under the white flag of truce. 

Undoubtedly the Negro with the most checkered career 
among the Indians in Florida was Louis Pacheco.** He was 
the slave of one of the old Spanish families named Pacheco 
who lived near Fort Brooks. Major Dade was ordered to 
proceed with two companies of troops to Fort King to 
round up the Indians and their Negroes preparatory to 
removal to the West. Major Dade applied to Antonio 
Pacheco, the Spanish master of Louis, for the service of 
his slave as a guide. The master assured the Major that 
‘¢ Louis was one of the most faithful, intelligent and trust- 
worthy men he had ever known; that he was also well bred, 
polite, accomplished and learned. He reads, writes, and 
speaks fluently, Spanish, French and English, as well as 
the Indian language.’’ 


33 Sprague, op. cit., p. 83. 
34 [bid., p. 73-74. 

35 Ibid., p. 123. 

386 Jbid., p. 101. 
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Major Dade entered into an agreement with the master 
for engaging the service of his talented slave to guide the 
troops through the desolate wild swamps of Florida to 
Fort King. The price fixed was twenty-five dollars a month. 
Louis was present when the contract was made, but, of 
course, had no choice in the matter. Louis knew that the 
purpose of the military expedition was to remove his In- 
dian friends to an unknown land beyond the Mississippi and 
to enslave his black brethren. This being the case, one does 
not marvel at the fact that Louis betrayed his trust and 
led Major Dade and his men into a trap where more than 
half were slain by the Indians and Negro allies.*’ After the 
massacre Louis escaped to the Indians and for two years 
was the constant companion of Chief Coacoochee, the 
‘¢ Wild Cat.’’ When the Indians agreed to go West, Wild 
Cat went to Colonel Jessup with Louis whom he claimed 
as his slave. Louis was first sent to Fort Pike with a group 
of Negroes who were acknowledged as the slaves of the 
Indians. Later he was sent to Arkansas where he was soon 
joined by his benefactor master, ‘‘ Wild Cat.’’ * 

Twelve years after Dade’s massacre, Antonio Pacheco pe- 
titioned Congress for one thousands dollars for the loss of 
Louis, his slave. The bill caused a heated debate between 
the proslavery and the antislavery forces. The measure 
was finally defeated by a vote of 89 to 90.°° Louis is said to 
have gone with ‘‘ Wild Cat ’’ from Arkansas to Mexico. In 
1893, more than fifty-seven years after the massacre, Louis 
returned to his native Florida. Two years later he passed 
away in Jacksonville at the ripe age of ninety-five.*° 

EuGENE PortLettTE SouTHALL 


Florida A. and M. College, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


37 Sprague, op. cit., p. 90-91. 

38 Jbid., p. 114. 

39 Congressional Globe, Second Session, 30th Congress. 
40 Brevard, op. cit., p. 127n. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


American Minority Peoples. A study in racial and cultural conflicts 
in the United States. By Donatp Younc. (New York: Harpers 
and Brothers, 1933. Pp. XV, 621.) 


There are two distinctive contributions of this volume to the litera- 
ture on race relations: First, the frame of reference into which the 
author has thrown his materials; secondly, the spirit of inquiry and 
interpretation with which these materials have been handled. 

The plan of organization is to the effect that the problems involving 
the various minority groups in the United States are fundamentally 
the same problem. That although the Indian, Negro, Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Mexican, and South European may present to the eye great 
dissimilarity in appearance, habit, and way of life, these peoples in 
their relations and conflicts with the majority population have fol- 
lowed a like history toward adjustment. Accordingly, in the seventeen 
chapters devoted to prejudices, immigration, health, sex and the 
family, the blending of the races, mental ability, education, segrega- 
tion, religion, art, and occupations the descriptive analyses pertinent 
to the several groups are presented simultaneously and woven into 
the general pattern. Such a scheme gives unusual perspective to the 
particular problems and except for an occasional pushing and cram- 
ming fits the data well. 

In contrast to the ultra-objectivity trend in sociology at the 
moment, this author is resolved to interpret his findings. The current 
tendency to state a fact, describe a situation, and then lean over back- 
wards from the meanings and implications of the unearthed data is 
easily understood. It is an ever characteristic of the self-conscious- 
ness of an emerging discipline among the more established sciences. 
Obviously, social phenomena are in need of synthesis and translation 
as well as analysis and description. 

To this end Professor Young marshals his facts with a deftness of 
touch and states his conclusions with a certainty of manner as far 
as his studies go. He may not be a definite liberal—and his prospectus 
for the resolving of these majority-minority conflicts makes this 
plain—but there is little evidence of unfairness and the observations 
are usually candid. 

For a work of its type the book escapes dullness in a delightful 
manner. Well written, at times suggestively humorous with a dash 
of the ironical, the volume would take its place in the very front rank 
of the general studies of racial and cultural conflicts—except for one 


thing, one chapter sixteen. e 
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Chapter sixteen differs from the other divisions in that instead of 
the population figures, charts, statutes, customs, institutions, and 
other more usual data of social analysis, this section is concerned 
with literature and art in their impact on race relations. In other 
words, it is the application of the sociological method to art with 
special emphasis on literature. The breakdown of the method in the 
hands of this author, while not complete, is patent. 

In the first place, it is evident in the particular judgments as 
well as in the generalizations flowing from them that Professor Young 
is much more informed concerning the subject-matter of his earlier 
chapters. For example, the popularity of Nigger Heaven is ascribed 
to the fact that it was a stereotype portrayal of the American Negro. 
The true fact is the reverse. The distinction and circulation of the 
novel as well as the storms raged over it were due, in part, to the 
very fact that Negroes had never been presented as so Bohemian on 
the one hand or so cultured and refined on the other. The stereotype 
was burst at both ends. Accordingly, Negro readers focusing on 
certain characters protested that there were no Negroes so degraded, 
while the general reading public focusing on other characters con- 
tended that no Negroes moved so easily in such polite society. 

Again, on page 559 there is such nonsense as: 

“A Negro author by virtue of the fact that he is a Negro, may 
write an autobiography, poem, novel, or essay in which he departs 
radically in style and content from accepted standards, and win high 
praise thereby, while a white man of equal ability would more likely 
be kept mute by the inhibiting force of traditions and customs of 
little import to the average colored man.” 

Similarly, the general theses of the author go astray. One of these 
is to the effect that Negro writers because they are Negroes have 
achieved a higher place in the national letters than their works merit. 
Thus, “In this way an ungrammatical ponographic autobiography 
has become a ‘human document’ and the author a colored ‘ intel- 
lectual.’” Professor Young is at pains to belabor this point. It should 
be given consideration not only because of this, but such easy judg- 
ments are characteristic of a considerable group of those dealing with 
art from the sociological approach. 

It is true that widely known Negro authors have been few and 
that such individuals have a peculiar strangeness in the public mind. 
This strangeness has stimulated advances from some sources and 
opposition from others. The few liberals and “ friends ” have tended 
to take up and boost such unusualness while the general masses, 
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including many readers of the superior journals, have stoutly re- 
mained unconvinced or have proceeded to contend that there could 
be little merit in the works of such dark persons. As the editor of 
one of the periodicals of class puts it: “ Every time I print an article 
by a Negro in the American Mercury certain readers send me word 
that it is bad and ought not to have been printed.” 

The fact remains, however, that some Negro authors have gained 
in popularity by depicting Negro life. Even here it should be re- 
membered that not the black authors but the Bradfords, the Julia 
Peterkins with the Octavius Roy Cohens have enjoyed the wide 
popularity, and it has been these latter whose books have sold. Further- 
more, the reasoning from the twin point of a black man writing on a 
black theme to the general conclusion that the social forces behind 
Aframerican authors—the African ancestry, use of a racial subject- 
matter, together with the acclaim of Negroes and sympathetic whites— 
have vaulted them into a higher position in American literature than 
is merited, breaks down when it is forgotten that virtually all success- 
ful writers have certain social forces behind them. 

Art is shot through with many kinds of appeals apart from the 
intrinsic merit of the works. These special appeals are sometimes 
based on groups—racial, national, religious, economic; sometimes 
literary tendencies, uniqueness, timeliness, and thousands of other 
factors. Is not Miss Radcliffe Hall “overrated ” because of the un- 
usual and sympathetic treatment accorded a special group? Is not 
Miss Willa Cather given special praise by those who believe as she 
does in the Catholic Religion? Or consider the sources of the popu- 
larity of H. L. Mencken or Paul Elmer More. Moreover, to what 
extent can an author be separated from his time and his materials? 
Pearl S. Buck without China, William Faulkner without Mississippi, 
W. E. B. Du Bois in Scandinavia, and so on. 

All of this should make it clear that calculating the influences 
behind a successful work of art is a difficult and delicate task. If 
such a method is to be applied to the Negro authors in a scientific 
manner, the social influences behind these authors should be charted 
or weighed against the social influences behind the other authors. 
And in such a fashion a more accurate estimate would result. 

Chapter sixteen of Amercian Minority Peoples assays no such task, 
but the conclusions presume the preliminary labor. Such a presump- 
tion is not only a departure from the scientific method but in this 
instance throws an unwonted shadow of shallowness over a volume 
in which the other chapters are exceedingly well done. 

LAWRENCE D. REDpICK 
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Princess Malah. By Joun H. H1Itu. (Washington, D. C.: The Asso- 
ciated Publishers, Inc., 1933. Pp. 330. Price $2.00.) 


The author of this piece of illuminating historical fiction purports 
to have been a slave on the plantation of General Samuel Washington, 
a brother of the more illustrious George Washington, first President 
of the United States. Mr. Hill is a product of Storer College and 
Bowdoin, and a generation ago was a teacher at West Virginia State 
College when it was known as the West Virginia Colored Institute. 

The author’s purpose in adding another book to the already crowded 
shelves of works dealing with Washington was, as he states in the 
preface of Princess Malah, “to depict the relationships existing be- 
tween the master and slave in the period of our history just prior to 
the Revolutionary War..... In view of the many disparaging 
statements lately published in reference to the habits of General 
Washington, I have endeavored to portray the General’s nobility in 
dealing with those less fortunate than himself.” 

In an unvarnished but yet a very pleasing style the story begins 
with the homeward march from Fort Duquesne in 1758. Numbered 
among the supporters of the British was a group of “ black marines ” 
who had played an inconspicuous but significant part in the American 
theatre of the Seven Years’ War. On Washington’s return to Mount 
Vernon, Malah enters the story. She is portrayed as being more 
attractive than the ordinary mulatto. She showed a combination of 
the most beautiful features of Indian and mulatto extractions. At the 
same time she had all of the aggressiveness of the hybrid type. Malah 
was no ordinary house servant, but the daughter of George Washing- 
ton’s brother Laurence and, according to a secret agreement between 
the two brothers, the rightful heiress of Mount Vernon and ward 
of the General. 

As the days passed on and as the time of Washington’s marriage 
to Martha Custis drew near, even though many Virginia families had 
similar skeletons in their closets, it became increasingly difficult to 
allow Malah the freedom of the “ big house.” The readjustment could 
not be easily worked out, but she was finally asked to go West and 
use her influence in inducing the Indian tribes to support the British 
cause. To this Malah agreed, and in the meantime she became happily 
joined in marriage with an Indian chief. 

Running parallel with the extremely entertaining story of Princess 
Malah is support for the theme held by outstanding Southern his- 
torians who have long held the opinion that there was a genuine feel- 
ing of sympathy and love between master and slave. Speaking of 
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conditions on the Washington plantation, Hill points out that “ No 
one living at Mount Vernon feared the master of the estate; the 
slaves honored and almost worshiped him.” 

This book is an interesting piece of historical fiction. The reader 
catches the spirit of the author in living with Malah in pre-Revolu- 
tionary days. In giving this story to the public, the author has trod 
an almost unbeaten path, so far as the Negro writer is concerned. 
The work is significant in that it is a romance of lesser folk and 
doubtless will pave the way for a large number of historical novels 
dealing with various aspects of Negro life in the United States. 

JAMES B. BROWNING 

Howard University 


Lifting as They Climb. By E.izapetu Linpsay Davis. (Chicago: 
The National Association of Colored Women, 1933. Pp. 424.) 


When the histories of the future are written, their authors will 
delve in such books as Lifting as They Climb. Reports assembled for 
the purpose of showing the ramifications of a movement in different 
parts of a far-flung land should be rich in the material of which 
history is made. In the case of Lifting as They Climb, with its singu- 
larly appropriate and reminiscent title, the account of the development 
of the National Association of Colored Women extends from its be- 
ginnings thirty-eight years ago. 

The first conference held in 1896 was the result of continued effort 
on the part of Miss Hallie Q. Brown at the Chicago World’s Fair 
and in Washington to organize the women of her race for mutual 
aid and improvement. Various organizations like the Colored Women’s 
League and the National Federation of Afro-American Women paved 
the way for the National Association of Colored Women. These 
workers have been “ lifting as they climb.” 

“ Echoes from the Past,” accounts of each biennial conference, recall 
significant public questions then agitating thinking people: “The 
Convict Lease System,” and “The Separate Car Law,” in 1897; 
“Means for Establishing Kindergartens,” “ Racial Literature,” in 
1899; “ Day Nurseries,” “ Nurse Training for Colored Women,” in 
1901. The third Biennial, which met at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition at St. Louis organized twelve departments including 
Business Women, Mothers’ Clubs, Social Science, Art, Literature, 
Juvenile Court Work, Protective Work for Girls and Women, “ Woman 
as a Factor in the Solution of Race Problems,” and “ Elevating the 
Standard of the Home.” These subjects considered showed the depth 
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and breadth of interest of those who “ lift as they climb.” The work 
of the Association during the World War, while not stressed, is shown 
to have been intelligent and devoted, both here and over-seas. 

What the clubs are doing in the various states of the Union— 
seventy of them with a membership of a thousand in the state of 
Tennessee ; 166 clubs representing 5,000 people in Ohio; such figures 
suggesting the wide-spread membership—is one of the striking achieve- 
ments of the century. Community centers, political clubs, play 
grounds, tuberculosis leagues, scholarship loan funds, church and 
relief organizations are among the many activities of the colored 
woman of today, as is shown in the state reports that form a large 
part of the present volume. 

From the frequent references in the earlier pages to Mrs. Booker T. 
Washington, Mrs. Josephine Saint Pierre Ruffin, Mrs. Victoria Earl 
Mathews, and others, we come to the sketches of those who served 
or are serving the cause. Sojourner Truth is here, and here is Harriet 
Tubman, “the Moses of Her People,” whose dramatic story is un- 
known to many readers, the “ Underground Railroad Woman,” whose 
train “never ran off the track” and who “never lost a passenger.” 

The various sketches are followed by some forty pages of portraits, 
strong, intelligent faces of those to whom their race owes a debt that 
can be discharged only as it rises to the higher heights of which it is 
capable. 

A special chapter on “ Women in Music,” brief in its few pages, 
is golden in the long list of those who have made music for a world 
sorely in need of harmony. A list of the officers of the National Asso- 
ciation of Colored Women forms the appendix. The author, Elizabeth 
Lindsay Davis, the historian of her organization, has performed a 
worthy labor in thus unifying and presenting the work of a national 
body which in its very nature has its roots in the life of the people, 
and whose fruitage can be fully known only as “ the wise years decide.” 

In reading a book of this sort one is reminded of Alice Stone 
Blackwell’s History of Women’s Suffrage and of various histories 
of the temperance movement. Biography writing was a finished art 
in classical times, but the writing of the history of a movement is 
comparatively new. The more widespread it is, the more intangible 
its objects, the greater the difficulty in doing more than suggest the 
forces that determine its development. The National Association of 
Colored Women working for nearly forty years to improve, to cultivate, 
to promote, to advance, to inspire, can not expect that any one volume, 
written now, can present their efforts and the results of those endeavors 
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in a completely satisfying form. Nevertheless, the present volume 
does provide a valuable and acceptable presentation of the work of 
those who have gone nobly forward Lirring as THEY CLIMB. 

L. B. EvERETT 


White Spirituals in Southern Uplands. By GzorGr PULLEN JACKSON. 
(Chapel Hill, North Carolina: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1933. Pp. xv, 444. Price $4.50.) 


This book is an account of a “ discovery.” The task, however, was 
not very difficult, although somewhat expensive. “ Modern historiog- 
raphy ” has advanced in this country to the extent that most of the 
large universities have entered upon a rewriting of the history of 
sections and races from the so-called scientific point of view. This 
amounts to the production of “ history made to order.” The authors 
of a number of such works have learned that while “ science ” may 
be used to advance truth it may be used also in a mentally undeveloped 
and prejudiced country like the United States to advance the untruth. 
This is precisely what the author has tried to do in the production 
of White Spirituals in the Southern Uplands. 

In the first place, the white man in this country has not developed 
any such music as “ spirituals,” considered from the point of view of 
persons who have evaluated the musical contributions of Negroes. In 
music the white man in America has merely imitated in frontier 
fashion what he heard from Europe, while the American Negro with 
an African temperament has added new features to these beginnings. 
The author with a preoccupation of the mind, however, has made 
extensive research into the beginnings of group singing among whites 
in the backwoods of various sections of the United States. He has 
studied the leaders of these efforts, their instruments, their methods, 
their tunes, their song books, and the occasions on which these pro- 
ductions have been rendered. 

It required the space of twenty-four chapters in this book of about 
459 pages to prove that there are “white spirituals” and only two 
chapters to prove that they were the source of the Negro spirituals. 
Of course, after he had established the “fact” of the existence of 
“white spirituals,” proof that the Negroes imitated them was un- 
necessary. That would follow without the saying. The author did 
the thing without fear and trembling according to the way we do 
things in the United States. He is fortunate in being able now to 
rest on his oars and to feel satisfied that he has made “a distinct 
contribution ” to the musical history of modern times. His coworkers, 
longing for the result, have congratulated him repeatedly. 
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The author’s procedure in “ research,” however, does not differ very 
much from the spinning out of any other sort of untruth generally 
used in misrepresentation except that he is subtle enough to label his 
as a scientific production. The best he has done is merely to identify 
himself with those who from time immemorial have tried to prove 
that the Negro is not and has never been capable of originating any 
thing worth while and must, therefore, be branded as an inferior to 
be treated accordingly. The author does not say so, but by innuendo 
he will not have it appear any longer that the Negro has risen to any 
high level of his own volition and power. This type of production 
is a striking specimen of what we are today receiving and must expect 
to receive for some years to come from centers of “ research ” where 
men have been taught not to seek after the truth but to crush the 
truth. When we remember that a number of philanthropists who have 
been sincerely interested in the promotion of scientific enterprise 
have given money to such investigators to publish these false assump- 
tions to an unenlightened world we can realize how we are very often 
afflicted with the disservice of those who claim that they offer us 
scientific service. 

For these false assumptions the author brings forward no real proof. 
What he has to say would not pass the test of any research department 
of a real university. To prove his case he falls back on the fallacious 
conclusions of Guy B. Johnson, and then cites a number of songs 
in which he finds evidence of words and music borrowed from those 
of the whites in the backwoods where very few Negroes have lived 
and have developed no particular Afro-American culture. He under- 
takes, however, to trace the migration of these songs as following in the 
wake of the domestic slave trade. Such an assumption is both puerile 
and silly. Both Negroes and whites were borrowers in this case, for 
there is “ nothing new under the sun.” No one will dispute the asser- 
tion that American Negroes have taken over hundreds of hymns 
from whites, just as the whites are now taking over Negro spirituals. 

Most of the songs which the author plays up as “ spirituals” pro- 
duced in imitation of the music of the white man are not spirituals 
at all but merely adaptations of hymns which the early missionaries 
from England brought to the slaves in the United States at the same 
time that they were being introduced among the undeveloped whites 
in the back country. Both worked on the same materials during 
the same period and in the same country, and naturally what resulted 
showed some similarity. The result would have been the same if 
these very backwoodsmen had developed in Australia and the Negroes 
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in question in England. Peoples, although far apart, express them- 
selves very much in the same way when subjected to the same stimuli. 
Every man scientifically trained knows this, and he should be intel- 
lectually honest enough to regard this principle. 

The author’s reasoning is about as shallow as that of the British 
missionary who, when he saw an African taking a bath in a stream, 
complimented him on learning so quickly from the European the 
habit of keeping clean. The African, surprised at the inference, 
inquired as to what was the custom among the British. The mission- 
ary said, “ We bathe every day.” The African then informed his 
observer that the natives bathe twice a day, once in the morning 
and again in the evening. 

We see the same sort of fallacy when persons make mistakes in 
trying to trace the migration of cultures. It was discovered a few 
years ago by a number of scientists that Negroes were the first to 
smelt iron and apply it in the industrial arts. Very soon thereafter, 
however, certain “ investigators” became busy and worked out 
“theories ” to the contrary. They said that the Negroes were not 
the first to discover iron, that there were Caucasians in other parts 
of the world using the metal about the same time, and that during 
later periods others learned it from such “ pioneers” rather than 
from Negroes. The last contention may be true, but it does not 
disprove the priority of the Negro in this sphere. These “ investi- 
gators ” have not yet been able to “ prove ” that the Negroes learned 
the use of iron from the other workers in metals in the ancient world. 
Such “ proof,” however, I am sure, will soon be forthcoming. 

When you read the author’s “argument ” you are compelled to 
note that one could just as easily change the thing around and 
contend that hymns which the whites produced in this country were 
influenced by the Negro spirituals. There is just as much proof 
for this as there is for the theory that Negroes imitated the back- 
woodsmen of the South. Up to about one hundred years ago most 
highlanders lived in an all but free area and, therefore, had little 
contact with Negroes. Most of these frontiersmen had no slaves, and 
during the early period fought slaveholders of the lowlands because 
of the protection which was demanded for their peculiar species of 
property. When the Methodist and Baptist finally came nearer the 
coast and popularized religion among the great body of Negroes these 
sects were so liberal that they accepted the Negroes as equals. The 
backwoodsmen becoming similarly indoctrinated often welcomed pio- 
neer Negro preachers, like Black Harry, Lemuel Haynes, Richard 
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Allen, John Chavis, John Stewart, George Bentley, and James Willis, 
who influenced their thought. The Negroes of that day took over 
what came indirectly from Europe and adapted it to their own 
spiritual needs, and the whites did the same. 

The Negro spirituals developed out of the sufferings of the Negroes, 
out of experiences which the whites in America never had. Among 
people passing through an ordeal art develops. The Greeks never 
had much art until they saw their beautiful country overrun by 
Orientals who killed their leaders and trampled upon them. So when 
the Negro saw blood lashed from his back, he sang “‘ Nobody Knows 
the Trouble I See; Nobody Knows but Jesus.” When in the midst 
of his trials he could find no one to comfort him he sang “ Steal 
Away to Jesus; I Ain’t Got Long To Stay Here.” When he saw that 
there was no escape from his oppressor he had some consolation in 


the thought of final deliverance and sang, “I’m So Glad Trouble 
Don’t Last Always.” When in old age the burdens accumulated to 
the point of being unbearable, he sang, “ Swing Low Sweet Chariot, 
Coming to Carry Me Home.” When the Negro saw at worship the 
hypocrite who so cruelly abused the slave, he sang “ Everybody Talk- 
These are spirituals. 
Carter G. Woopson 
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ing About Heaven Ain’t Going There.’ 
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NOTES 


Lucy Crarr LANEY 


Miss Lucy Craft Laney who died on October 23, 1933, was born 
in Macon, Georgia, April 13, 1854. She was the daughter of the 
Reverend David and of Mrs. Louisa Laney. Her father was a Presby- 
terian minister, born a slave in Sumter, South Carolina, in 1814. 
Because of the esteem in which his mistress held him he was allowed 
to choose his own vocation. He chose the carpenter’s trade; and, 
being thrifty at it, he accumulated enough money with which to buy 
his freedom. After purchasing himself, he went to Macon, Georgia, 
in 1836. A number of masters hired him to teach their slaves 
carpentry. Many of the colonial residences of Macon were built by 
him and his apprentices. 

Iie was interested in religion, and early joined the Presbyterian 
Church in which he worked toward holy orders. He was one of the 
three men ordained by the white Presbyterian Church of Macon for 
the ministry, viz., Joseph Williams, Robert Carter, and David Laney. 
He was one of the most outstanding Negroes in Macon. When Lee 
surrendered it was David Laney who rang the bell of the Washington 
Avenue Presbyterian Church to cali the Negroes together to tell 
them that they were free. This was the first knowledge that Negroes 
of Bibb County had of the general emancipation. 

The mother of the subject of this sketch, Louisa Laney, was pur- 
chased at the suggestion of Miss Campbell who saw her in a band 
of roving Indians and begged her father to purchase this likely little 
girl. Louisa Laney did not know how she came into the possession 
of the Indians neither what her name was nor anything about her 
parents. She became a personal maid to Miss Campbell who taught 
her to read and write. At the age of 13 she married David Laney 
who purchased her freedom from Miss Campbell and moved her to 
a home of his own where they began the struggles of life. There 
were ten children born to them, six girls and four boys. 

Lucy Craft Laney was the seventh child. She was a normal, 
rollicking girl who played with others but always held her own. 
She was taught to read and write at the age of four and owes her 
early education to her mother who realized the importance of 
thorough training. Her mother’s duties kept her in Miss Campbell’s 
library a great deal, and Lucy snuggled there in the big chair, reading 
fairy stories and other books while her mother dusted the book shelves. 
Her ability was noted by Miss Campbell who selected books for her 
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education and with this personal interest saw to it that she enter 
Atlanta University at the age of fifteen. Her preparatory education 
had been obtained at the Lewis High School, now known as Ballard 
Normal School. Mrs. Georgia Swift King, a classmate of Miss 
Laney at Atlanta University, says that Miss Laney was one among 
a group selected by the American Missionary Association to form a 
class at Atlanta University, and she believes that the authorities 
made no mistake but rather did themselves honor when they selected 
Lucy C. Laney, for she proved herself a most brilliant student, 
graduating in the first class in 1873. 

After graduation she immediately entered the teaching profession. 
For ten years she taught in the public schools of Macon, Milledgeville, 
Savannah, and Augusta. She left Augusta and returned to Savannah, 
and it was while she was at Savannah the second time that Rev. Mr. 
Allen, a representative of the Board of Freedmen persuaded her to 
return to Augusta for mission work. In 1883 she rented the lecture 
room of the Christ Presbyterian Church. Five children came. Three 
years later, January 6, 1886, the school was chartered as a normal and 
industrial school under the law of Georgia. 

Miss Laney founded her own school because she wanted all sides 
of pupil’s life developed, which was not possible under the public 
school system. By the end of the first year the school had an enroll- 
ment of 75, and at the end of the second year the enrollment was 
234. She took in children so young that they knew no mother ex- 
cept her. 

The white ladies in the neighborhood of the Christ Presbyterian 
Church complained that the noise of the children at play disturbed 
them, and so she looked for another place for her school. A frame 
building in the 800 block of Gwinnett Street was rented, and the 
work continued. Due to over-crowded conditions here, Mr. Platt, a 
local white undertaker, allowed her the use of a two-story frame 
structure on lower Calhoun Street with a barn in the rear which she 
converted into classrooms by means of partitions. The school faced 
real hardships; no money, debts, fire and flood. Following the flood, 
typhoid fever broke out; and Miss Freeman, the first teacher who 
came to work with Miss Laney, died. 


Although the Presbyterian Board sanctioned the school it did not 
see its way clear to maintain it. Acting upon the advice of a Presby- 
terian minister in Augusta, she made her way to the General 
Assembly in 1887 which met at Minneapolis. She left home with 
just enough money to buy her ticket one way. Fatigued from the 
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trip, she fell asleep after entering the meeting of the Assembly. 
Awakened to speak, she encountered jealousy on the part of others 
who were there to present their cause. Seeing their attitude, she 
merely presented the needs of the school and asked only for her fare 
back home. She warned her hearers that some day she would have 
a school that they would hear from. Time has proved her statement 
true. 

The school was taken under the care of the Board of Freedmen, 
but still they could give the institution only moral support. The trip, 
however, was not in vain. At this assembly she met Mrs. Haines who 
became so thoroughly interested in Miss Laney and her work that she 
used her influence among friends. Miss Laney was so impressed with 
her that she named her school in her honor. Finally after months of 
deprivation and suffering, the Board began to give some financial aid 
such as paying teacher's salaries in part or whole and providing for 
some of the maintenance. This aid with gifts from friends in the North 
enabled Miss Laney to carry on. Later the school was moved from 
Calhoun Street to its present site on Gwinnett Street. A Mrs. Marshall 
and her daughter who also became interested through Miss Laney’s 
visit to the Minneapolis Assembly gave $10,000 for the erection of 
Marshall Hall used for dormitory, dining room, library and classroom 
purposes. ’ 

Other things of consequence developed. In 1895, Miss Mary C. 
Jackson came to Miss Laney as associate principal and remained 
until May 1916 when she left to become the wife of Dr. H. L. 
McCrorey, president of Johnson C. Smith University in Charlotte, 
North Carolina. In 1906 Mrs. McGregor of Detroit gave $15,000 
for the erection of the second building which is now used for class- 
rooms for the high school and the chapel. In 1924 Mrs. Wheeler 
through the influence of her nurse companion, Miss Mary Cauley, 
a former student of Haines, gave $10,000 for the Cauley-Wheeler 
Memorial Building which was built to take care of the primary work. 
The school grew, then, from one teacher and one classroom to 34 
teachers, 900 pupils, and three brick buildings with a number of 
cottages and frame structures. 

Exercising vision, Miss Laney availed herself of every opportunity 
to serve the community. When the hospital was burned in Augusta 
she opened her school for the sufferers, and they were cared for 
until quarters could be provided. She was responsible for the first 
trained nurses in the city of Augusta. She urged the establishment 
of such work, gave the first ten girls, and persuaded a white graduate 
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nurse from Canada to come and take charge of the training. Miss 
Laney sought to improve sanitation in Augusta, especially in the 
Negro district. Her school was the first in the city to uniform girls, 
and the first organized football team in the city went out from this 
school. She pioneered also in kindergarten instruction in this section 
where it was not generally known. She called from the North a 
teacher thoroughly prepared for this work and opened the first 
kindergarten in Augusta. She found time also to conduct teachers’ 
institutes in the eastern part of the State. 

Her influence was not only felt in the schoolroom but also in the 
Sunday School. She taught the children to sing by note lively songs 
in place of the doleful hymns sung ordinarily at church services. 
Many of the churches were without musical instruments, so she 
always carried her tuning fork for which she is remembered by many 
of the older citizens of Augusta. She stopped what was known as 
“Egypt Walking” in Augusta, a sacrilegious and unbecoming re- 
ligious ceremony engaged in on New Year’s eve. With a bold stroke 
she put an end to it, and never again has it been engaged in in Augusta 
since her dramatic crusade against it. 

She considered Haines the people’s school and its buildings and 
grounds were always at the disposal of the community for various 
enterprises. In the World War there were enlisted 178 Haines 
Students, four of whom were lieutenants with a number non-com- 
missioned officers; and the first Augusta boy to give his life over seas 
in that great conflict was a student of Haines. She organized thrift 
clubs, her students bought war savings stamps, and many of them 
opened bank accounts. 

To speak of her strong points we should emphasize her independent 
spirit, her courage of conviction, her long suffering in the midst of 
hardships rather than compromise a situation, her power as a dis- 
ciplinarian, and her personality as expressed in her orderly student 
body. She strove to have a school good enough for any body to visit. 
She was stern; but, because she knew how to be human, her pupils 
loved her and respected her. She always sought to find the good in 
people regardless of their appearance. She thought of persons as 
persons regardless of race, color, or achievement. She always said 
that she wanted to teach ladies and gentlemen and sought to instill 
that principle, saying, “God has nothing to make men and women 
out of but boys and girls,” and so she taught her pupils to be men 
and women and not just good “colored persons.” Said she, “I am 
as good as anybody else; God had no different dirt to make me out 
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of than that used in making the first lady of the land.” Her primary 
object in all her teaching was character-building. “‘ No man,” says 
Miss Laney, “is judged by the superficial information afforded by 
his clothes.” 

Her last days were those of inactivity brought on by excessive 
work, but she did not give up until she could go no further. Many 
would have retired when the ravages of disease came, but not so with 
Lucy Laney. Said she, “I want to wear out, not to rust out.” Truly 
she wore herself in the service of her people and then sat quietly in 
the twilight of life waiting for the call from labor to reward. 

Over five thousand sad hearts made their way to the bier of their 
fallen leader, thus showing their love and respect. She had led many 
of them where vision had no dark horizon and inspired a faith to 
perform noble deeds. Her students are found in every walk of life, 
honor students in the leading colleges and universities, physicians, 
lawyers, dentists, teachers, ministers, business men and women as a 
result of the inspiration received from this woman of indomitable 
energy and courage, who toiled against difficulties that would have 
discouraged any leader but Lucy Craft Laney. 

Thoughtful men and women all over the country are beginning 
to realize the stability of our institutions is dependent upon the kind 
of education which Lucy Craft Laney endeavored to give the youth 
of the land. This training makes for better homes, better citizens, 
and better communities. She did her work well. Atlanta, Lincoln, 
South Carolina State College, and Howard University, then, honored 
themselves in conferring upon her the degree of Master of Arts. 
She built her own monument, and like the Great Redeemer she fell 
at the foot of her work, where good men and women will ever shed 
a tear and God His richest blessings. 

“According to popular conception, she may not be ranked as a 
great educator—but in the broader sense of the term she will be 
revered as one of the great teachers of her time.” “ For,” says Dr. 
F. J. Grimke, “on lives of hundreds of young men and women, who 
passed through the open gates of Lucy Laney’s School, there was 
stamped the imprint of her amazing character.” “ She stood for the 
best and the noblest things in life and gave herself unstintingly to 
the work of lifting her poor, struggling race out of the ignorance 
and degradation in which two hundred and fifty years of slavery 
had left it. To the best of her ability, to the utmost of her strength 
she laid herself out. There was never a thought of self during those 
long days of patient arduous, self-denying labors, never any effort 
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or desire on her part to get into the limelight to attract attention 
to herself. She embodied perfectly the spirit set in the words of 
Charles Dickens and Henry Drummond: ‘ Do all the good you can 
and make no fuss about it.’ That is a true description of the spirit 
of Lucy Craft Laney. She did her work, kept in the shade, and said 
nothing about it. Her influence in this country will not cease to be 
felt though her body crumbles again to the dust.” 


: P R ; A. C. GrRigas 
Haines Normal and Industrial Institute, 


Augusta, Georgi 


Lucy ELLEN MoTEN 
1851-1933 


The tragic passing of Dr. Lucy Ellen Moten on August 24, 1933, 
signalized the loss, in Negro education circles, of a distinguished 
figure. Because of her long and notable service as principal of 
Washington’s highest institution of free public education for the 
Negro race, her background, character and influence are, at the 
moment, of considerable interest. 

Some say that in her veins Virginia’s proudest blue-blood flowed. 
Be that as it may, it was from the Old Dominion, out of Fauquier 
County near White Sulphur Springs, that she, at an early age, came 
to the city of Washington, with her parents, Benjamin and Julia 
Moten. The young family was free and, having already observed that 
their daughter showed promise, the Motens provided for the begin- 
ning of her education in a tuition school maintained for free persons of 
color in the city near Judiciary Square. At this school she met 
another little girl of equal favor with whom she went to school 
hand-in-hand, and in whom she found a life-long friend and asso- 
ciate, Miss Caroline E. Parke. 

Later little Lucy attended the school conducted for free colored 
children, by Mr. John F. Cook, Senior, until free public elementary 
education for Negroes was provided for in the District of Columbia 
in 1860, after which event she went to a public school. Her academic 
education was obtained at Howard University where her exceptional 
intellectual ability soon attracted the attention of her instructors. 
Upon the completion of her study at Howard she was selected, in 
1870, to teach young children of the primary division in the O Street 
School. 

For several years Miss Moten continued to teach, meanwhile, sav- 
ing most of her earnings, which, with the assistance of her father, 
enabled her to study two years (1874-1876) in the Normal School at 
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Salem, Massachusetts, from which she was graduated in 1876. At home 
again Miss Moten taught the grammar grades in her former place 
of employment, the O Street School, from which in the year 1883 
she was chosen principal of the Miner Training School for Teachers. 
In connection with this distinction, that came to Miss Moten, the 
following incident is indicative of the sentiment of the time. 

The Institution for the Education of Colored Youth in the District 
of Columbia (the Miner Board) was the Board of Control of the 
Teacher Training School for Colored Girls. In 1883 the principal- 
ship was vacant by reason of the resignation of Miss Martha Briggs, 
who had accepted a teaching position at Howard University. Mr. 
Frederick Douglass, a member of the Miner Board, and largely re- 
sponsible for the retention of the institution in the District of Colum- 
bia, recommended Miss Moten to the Board for the principalship. 
The Board acknowledged the excellent scholastic and personal fitness 
of the young woman for the position but feared her to be too youthful 
and far too fascinating for so responsible a position. Mr. Douglass 
called on Miss Moten and stated the Board’s objections. He then 
asked her whether she was willing to give up going to the theatre, 
playing cards and dancing to be favorably considered for the ap- 
pointment. She accepted his advice and agreed to the terms. Mr. 
Douglass then recommended her a second time and upon his state- 
ment that he, himself, would stand surety for her promise, the Board 
approved her appointment to the position in 1883. 

The school prior to this year had been a privately controlled insti- 
tution but from 1883-1887 it was under joint control of the Institu- 
tion for the Education of Colored Youth in the District of Columbia 
and the District Public School Administration. The salary ($1300) 
of the principal was provided by the two boards. The Board of 
Education in 188%, took over the Miner Training School as an 
integral part of the District of Columbia Public School System and 
designated it as Normal School Number 2 for the preparation of 
teachers for Divisions VII and VIII. 

With full realization of the responsibility as well as the opportunity 
for educational leadership that rested upon her, Miss Moten, from 
the beginning, sought means of improving herself and of developing 
the school over which she presided. Among her first efforts in this 
direction was a course in the Spencerian Business College from 
which she was graduated with honors. Mr. Alfred Townsend, a 
recognized teacher of the day, trained her in elocution and public 
speaking. In addition she completed the course in Medicine at 
Howard University after four years’ study. It was for this degree in 
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medicine that she was called Dr. Moten. Many summers she spent 
teaching in vacation schools conducted in various sections of the 
South for the modern training of teachers. This experience con- 
vinced her that she could profit by still further professional training 
and to that end she entered the graduate school of New York Uni- 
versity. The courses that she pursued there led to the Master’s Degree 
in Education which she would have earned had her administrative 
duties permitted her to leave her school two weeks before the 
scheduled date of closing. Through these busy years Dr. Moten 
broadened her educational outlook through travel. Several summers 
she visited Europe, and it was after one of these summers spent in 
England that she conceived the style of architecture for the Miner 
Normal School, which was to have been a replica of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. 

That Dr. Moten was a woman of unusual inheritance was obvious 
to all who met her. That she was a woman of sterling character was 
known to all who worked or associated with her. High ideals, to- 
gether with a Puritanic self-discipline, held her to a resolute deter- 
mination that countenanced nothing less than her best effort in every 
undertaking, duty and responsibility. The quiet firmness with which, 
as a young woman, she relinquished all participation in such diver- 
sions as the more-serious-minded of her time regarded as frivolous 
and unbecoming to one in her professional position, revealed the 
unobtrusive strength of will, the uncompromising sense of duty, the 
unplumbed depths of determination, stalwart courage and refined 
self-control that distinguished her as a woman of lofty purpose. 
She was, at once, her own best counselor and severest critic. In 
disciplinary matters, neither giving nor accepting excuses, to many 
she appeared severe and her decisions harsh; nevertheless, she was 
esteemed and respected by everyone. Her students were proud to 
have been under her supervision and direction ; moreover, they counted 
it their most cherished educational experience to have been numbered 
among her graduates. 

It is as principal of the Miner Normal School that Dr. Moten will 
be remembered and revered. While the zeal of Miss Miner planted 
the institution, and Miss Martha Briggs nurtured it, the pruning and 
real growth and development was due to the careful cultivation of 
Dr. Lucy E. Moten. 

From the very first of her administration Miss Moten planned to 
make the Normal School an institution where, from the spirit of the 
place and from the instruction given, the students would receive, 
under the most favorable physical and spiritual conditions, the culture, 
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knowledge, and teaching skill necessary to the professional equipment 
of educators of children. Through her efforts the course was extended 
to one of two-years in 1896. This change placed the supervision of 
practice under the control of the training school which was then able to 
set a definite standard of preparation guaranteeing a recognized level of 
professional fitness. During the next twenty-five years Miner Normal 
became nationally recognized as the best school of its kind in the 
country. 

As early as 1900 the principal discerned the need for an enriched 
and a broadened program of studies which would demand an extended 
course of training. So sound was her philosophy of education and 
keen her insight into educational signs of the times that she won 
from the Board of Education the admission of college graduates to 
a one-year course of professional training that made them eligible for 
appointment to the grammar grades in the public schools of the 
District of Columbia. Even then she was cognizant of the need of 
liberal education for teachers to meet adequately and successfully the 
needs of modern youth. The following excerpts from her annual 
report to the Superintendent in 1912 reflect her policies. 

“Tt has been suggested that the Post-Graduate Course be abolished. 
Such a step would work harm to the system. Efficient grammar teach- 
ing is increasingly requiring breadth of scholarship in content and 
in method of instruction. The system of promotion obtaining in our 
schools whereby efficient teachers are taken from primary grade work 
to do work of grammar grades does not, in many instances, raise the 
standard of grammar grade teaching. The introduction of young 
teachers, of approved culture and professional skill, into the grammar 
schools, has been of great advantage to their associate teachers and 
to the children of the schools. ... . ” 

“The regular course in primary method should be enriched and 
extended another year. Additions should include kindergarten theory, 
grammar grade method and professional reviews of subject matter. 

. . . The local demand for our graduates is small; there is, then. 
no urgent reason why we should force through a two-year course a 
large number of half-developed people with a superficial basis for a 
profession demanding the soundest culture and highest efficiency.” 

In this same report recommendations and plans were offered for 
practically all the changes in the program and enlarged opportunities 
for liberal education and wider fields of service now included in Miner 
Teachers College curricula. 

The name and fame of this notable educator penetrated the farthest 
reaches of our educational area. Many were the requests for her 
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presence as instructor or director of summer schools for teachers. That 
she carried to those looking for understanding and guidance, “ sweet- 
ness and light ” is shown by the concluding sentence of a letter quoted 
below from Mr. R. C. Bruce, director of the Tuskegee Summer School 
for Teachers in 1903. 

“It is no flattery to say that you have aroused an incalculable 
amount of enthusiasm for educational reform in the hearts of our 


“ee 


teachers.” 

Character training was stressed from the earliest years of the insti- 
tution and continued to be greatly emphasized under the direction 
and influence of Dr. Moten. The Normal School was regarded by 
her as an agency for selective education the output of which would 
be teachers possessing those special and superior qualities of mind 
and heart which respond most readily to that which is best and finest 
in civilization. Her aims and objectives in character education were 
so lofty in conception, so simply but eloquently expressed ; so psycho- 
logically and socially practical that the expressions cited below might 
easily be attributed to our foremost educational authorities rather than 
a random selection from official documents and correspondence in her 
files. 

“ The teacher must be first-class in every particular, a professionally 
trained person whose personality will impress itself on ... . pupils 
always for their best good. The aesthetic must be looked after as well 
as the moral and physical.” 

“We want to meet all the demands of life . . . . social, domestic, 
intellectual and professional.” 

“The real teacher must and does teach by example but she cannot 
be the model without an ideal.” 

“ Our efforts in the Normal School should all be directed toward 
forming in the minds of students correct ideals of manners, morals 
and intellect.” 

“The whole life must be cultivated, then truly will each teacher 
become an inspiration to higher and better things.” 

“Tn short, make of the . . . . normal school a finishing school for 
the colored youth. . . . . Nowhere in this broad land of ours is such 
a school today ” (1903). 

In keeping with her appreciation of fine character in young people 
Dr. Moten left her entire fortune, both personal and real, to Howard 
University, as a fund for the assistance of poor but worthy students 
of unimpeachable character. 

THOMASINE CORROTHERS 


Miner Teachers College 
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NatTHan B. Youne, A SKETCH 

With the death of Nathan B. Young July 19, 1933, passed from 
the scene one of the last of those pioneers who began to take over the 
direction of Negro education in the South from the hands of Northern 
whites who, a generation before, had launched it. He was born in the 
little village of Newbern, Alabama, September 15, 1862. His mother 

yas a slave girl who several years earlier while not yet in her “ teens ” 
had been sold from Virginia into the lower South for the sum of 
$750.1 During the commotion of the Civil War this young mother 
escaped from her master, and began her career of freedom on a tenant 
farm. During the reconstruction period, this section of Alabama was 
one of those regions most terrorized by the Ku Klux Klan; and the 
boy, Nathan, had the grewsome experience of seeing more than one 
of his neighbors done to death by this mysterious band of night riders. 

Young’s education is interesting and, in a certain way, typical of 
his time. All of his teachers from the beginning of the elementary 
school through the graduate school at Oberlin were members of the 
Caucasian race. His first teacher, as he himself relates,? was a Southern 
white Baptist preacher, college bred and of aristocratic heritage. He 
conducted the school for children and adults at a tuition charge of 
one dollar a month. Young’s first systematic schooling was received 
at Talladega College, which was at that time, in modern educational 
parlance, a combination of a high school and junior college. Here, for 
the first time he remained in school for a period longer than three 
consecutive months with studies uninterrupted by home and farm 
duties. Talladega had at that time a staff of Northern white teachers 
under the leadership of President Henry De Forest * who had come to 
Talladega two years before Booker T. Washington came to Tuskegee. 
Here, Young received a classical education, fortified by religion, ethical 
precepts, and the inspiration which grew out of the missionary zeal 
of his teachers. 

After graduation he faced a year of indecision between the vocations 
of medicine, theology, and teaching. He finally selected teaching, with 
which work he had already become acquainted during his summer 
vacations, because he had grown to like it, and also because he “ could 
not think in terms of the Negro doctor, the like of which he had 
neither seen nor heard.” * Having made this decision he decided to 
prepare himself thoroughly for the task that lay ahead, for “ one cannot 


1 Unpublished Memoirs. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Father of Dr. Lee De Forest, co-discoverer of wireless telegraphy. 
4 Unpublished Memoirs. 
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teach what he does not know.” ° Although advised by De Forest and 
others to enter Yale, he selected Oberlin instead on account of the 
“ peculiar history of this college in the matter of race relations ”; he 
felt that he would be more at home in the Ohio environment. Though 
the elective system, initiated at Harvard under the influence of 
Charles W. Eliot, had not been introduced at Oberlin, the modern 
college was beginning to develop. Oberlin was a place of simple living 
and noble thinking. Young came under the influence of such men 
as Fairchild, Churchill, King, and Hutchins (grandfather of the presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago). He received the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts in 1888, and three years later the degree of Master of Arts. 

While attending the meeting of a missionery society at Oberlin 
during his student days, some one had asked Young what part of the 
African field he intended to enter; his prompt reply was, “ that part 
which is located within the state of Alabama.” ® True to his word he 
began his professional career as principal of a school in Birmingham, 
Alabama. Not long afterwards, Booker T. Washington, who, had 
begun his notable work at Tuskegee a decade earlier, called Young 
to head the academic department. He served in this position for six 
years, and it was during this period that he began to show first signs 
of developing into a personage of national prominence. Contact with 
the energetic Booker T. Washington was stimulating to Young as it 
was to many others, though he was not in complete agreement with 
the ideals—either educational or personal—of the great exponent of 
industrial education. 

After Tuskegee there followed a brief interlude in Georgia where 
he served as professor of English and Education at Georgia State 
College—an institution which R. R. Wright, Sr., served as president 
until he gave up despairing of a decent educational program, and 
entered the banking business in Philadelphia. From Georgia, Young 
was called to the presidency of the Florida Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College, to which he gave the best years of his life. Here for 
twenty-two years he worked, frequently against opposition, to make 
the school what he regarded as a worthwhile educational enterprise. 
In spite of his service at Tuskegee, and of the fact that he was now 
the president of an “Agricultural and Mechanical College,” Young 
never could give up his ideal of the literary college which he had 
fermulated while a student at Talladega and Oberlin. His early train- 
ing and dreaming had not exactly fitted him for the type of educational 


5 Unpublished Memoirs. 
8 Thid. 
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service into which fate seemed to have called him. Eventually there 
came a management that disagreed sharply with the liberal policy 
which the president was pursuing. One member of the board stated 
openly that he was opposed to the same kind of education, in content 
as well as in extent, for Negroes and whites, because it led to social 
equality. The president held his ground, and won the right to con- 
tinue his educational program. The truce thus arranged did not long 
endure; another storm was in the offing. One day the head of the 
Smith-Hughes activity for the state brought forward a proposition 
that would have made the school a vocational enterprise entirely. 
The president opposed vigorously, and was again victorious; the pro- 
posed scheme was never carried out. As a result of these controversies, 
however, Young (who, unlike many heads of Negro schools in the 
South, was uncompromising in his attitude) had aroused the ire of 
the powers that be, including the newly elected governor of the state. 
He had, no doubt, from the beginning, been out of place in the in- 
dustrial type of school; what he needed most, in order that the dreams 
of his youth might in some measure be fulfilled, was an opportunity 
to participate in the organization of a first-class liberal arts college 
for Negroes. This desire was most ciearly revealed in an address 
delivered in 1915 before the National Association of Teachers in 
Colored Schools. In this address Young made the very radical proposal 
for the establishment of a graduate school for Negroes in the South. 
(This proposal did not seem so radical fifteen years later when such 
a school was actually set up in Atlanta.) 

The years immediately following the Great War were years of fer- 
ment in Negro education. This was especially true with regard to 
institutions supported by those border states in which Negro citizens 
had not been completely shorn of political power by disfranchisment, 
and where their numbers were sufficiently large to be reckoned with. 
Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, and finally Missouri began to lay 
plans for the conversion of their high-school, two year normal and 
industrial combination schools for Negroes into standard four year 
colleges. In 1921 the Negroes of Missouri induced their legislature, 
to which they had just elected the first member of their race, to change 
the style of old “ Lincoln Institute ” to “ Lincoln University,” and to 
change its status to that of a four year college on parity with the 
state university for whites. Money was appropriated and a new board 
of curators appointed to carry this project into execution. 

Gae of the chief problems which confronted this new board was 
the finding of a suitable man for the office of president. Men of high 
ideals, possessing adequate academic training combined with proved 
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executive ability and experience were surprisingly scarce. Moreover, 
the history of the presidential office at Lincoln had been of such a 
nature that many qualified men regarded its acceptance as too great 
a risk. The board after considerable thought and a little experiment- 
ing, finally selected Nathan B. Young, who was then in the midst 
of his great fight at the Florida school. Although now, already more 
than three score years of age, and fully conscious of the risk involved. 
he accepted, thinking that here in Missouri he might have the oppor- 
tunity which was being denied him in Florida. 

During the first two or three years of Young’s leadership prospects 
at Lincoln seemed bright; the school was reorganized along college 
lines; maximum salaries of teachers were increased from less than 
$2,000 to $3,000 a year. By the fall of 1926, the requisite number 
of departments had been established and teachers of sufficient training 
had been secured to warrant admission, as a four year teachers college, 
to the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
In spite of this great progress, however, Young had never been entirely 
satisfactory to a number of politicians of the state, both on and off 
of his board. The newly elected governor, while state superintendent 
of schools, had developed a strong hostility to this type of college 
president. As a result of these developments, Young was dismissed 
from his position in the spring of 1927. He was restored to the 
presidency in the fall of 1929, after the status of Lincoln University 
had been made a political issue by his friends during the campaign 
which preceded the election of 1928. 

Many people now thought that the College under its restored leader 
would resume its program in peace. But this was not to be; the spirit 
of conflict, engendered during the preceding years of strife, simply 
would not down. Young still had many enemies both within and 
without the College; these he did little or nothing to pacify or to 
conciliate. He was uncompromising and defiant; always ready “ to 
take it on the chin” rather than to yield a single inch. After two 
years filled with bitter controversy the odds against him became too 
great; in the spring of 1931 he was, for the second time, dismissed 
from the presidency of Lincoln, without even a hearing. 

This blow was too great for a man now in the seventieth year of 
his life. He put on a bold front, undertook lecture tours for the 
National Association of Teachers in Colored Schools, and for the Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life and History; but his strong 
constitution began to weaken, and Nathan B. Young died at the home 
of his daughter in Tampa, Florida, in July of 1933. 

L. 8. Curtis 

St. Louts, Mo. 





